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“I Jest Love to Foller the Plow Barefoot” 


1 jest love to foller the plow 
Barefoot. it kind o’ seems as though, 

When yer feet get into the soil, 

Like you was next to Nater. Toil? 
No, ‘tis fun to feel the fresh earth, 
Moist an’ cool, on yer skin, an’ worth 

A heap more than medicine, for 

Yer mind, purpose an’ sperits, or 
To keep the body well an’ strong. 


There's a nateral sort. o’ strength 


That comes from the ground. It adds length 


To yer days to work in the field. 


Sun, air, wind, clouds, rain, seem to shield 


A feller from all the troubles 

Suffered by those who chase bubbles 
An’ froth, instead o’ the real thing 
That makes this lifé worth a living 

An’ pushes the old world along. 


See article about these horses on Page334under 
the heading, “A Good Farm Team.” 


This picture and poem, printed on 
nice paper for framing, 10c by mail. 
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By HERBERT aero 


Prefident Orange Judd Company and Editor-in-chief of this 
an Adirondack farm—a remarkable photograph taken by Professor J. Liberty 


That's why | like to drive the team 
Out into the back lot, and seem 
To be part o’ the universe, 
There where | look off, an’ converse 
In feelin’s, not words, with Him who knows 
The hearts of humans, an’ who grows 
Good in ev'rything. For the sod 
Under my bare feet feels like God 
Was here, now, ev’rywhere at home. 


Pray don’t think we're behind the times, 
Or that | farm only in rhymes. 
We make a livin’ an’ lay by, 
The home has all to satisfy 
Wife and daughters, and our son Don 
Returns from school to carry on 
The place with them new inventions— 
Motor cars, engines, and notions 
That sure will makethe old farm hum. 
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icture of the author plowing on 
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add, the distinguished educator. 


Those machines do their work right well, 
An’, with other things, sound the knell 
Of farmin’ in the old-style way; 
But to make crops, even the hay, 
Without hand work, to ride instead 
Of walk, in cars. not even fed 
By steam—what a revelation, 
An’ how great the consternation 
To our forefathers if returned! 


Don't stop progress—forward, not back} 

Change only is constant. To lack 
Evolution would be as tame 
As havin’ wife always the same! 

The best is yet to be. An’ man, 

In knowledge, power and health, can 
Keep on growin’, jest as big yields 
Foller good plowin’ in our fields. 

Yet more from Nater will be learned! 
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How to Sell Well 


How to Bring Buyers to Time 
How to Take Advantage of the Market 
How to Really GET What You Earn 











Farm and Fireside is the first farm 
paper to help farmers get . better 
rices for their products. For years 
Farm Fireside and other farm 

pers as well, have printed articles on 
ow to increase and improve the yield 
ofthe farm. But until now, farm 
papers have paid but little attention to 
the business and selling of the farmer’s 
work, which is, of course, just as im- 
ortant as raising good crops. The 
armers who have big bank accounts 
and handsome houses are those who 
know how to sell and how to handle 
not only their products but their finan- 
ces as well. This is the side of farm- 
ing that Farm and Fireside is going to 
tell about as no farm paper has ever 
done before. Farm and Fireside’s 
bureau of free information answers by 
personal letter all questions its readers 
ask in regard to marketing methods. 


Bureau of Free Information 


As an additional help to its readers, 
Farm and Fireside maintains a special 
staff of expert men to answer any and 
all questions on ha You will 
be invited and expected to consult 
these men by letter as often as you 
please. This service is absolutely en- 
tirely Free. Any question about farm- 
ing that you want information on will 
be answered by letter, at once, by an 
expert. 

Farm and Fireside comes twice a 
month, giving you 24 big issues a year, each 
one crammed with practical, useful facts. 
Its farm articles present sound meaty, inter- 
ones ae ik ca of a newest and = a 
velopments in culture, prepared e 
best’ authorities the count Affords.” Its 
“Fireside” pages are filled h helps for the 
housewife, with the latest ons, wi 
aptel stories and a wealth of 

ings. Farm and Fireside contains none 
but reliable advertisements which it guaran- 

_A year’s sspewrigeen-06 big issues— 


tees. 
‘ which entitles the subscriber to a FREE 


he marvelous new book, “FARM 
DUCTS,” costs but 50 


was written exclusively for the benefit of 


on YOUR Farm! 


Learn How to Sell Your 
Valuable By-Products and 
~ Turn Them Into Cash! 


There is nearly as much money in the products you over- 
look on your farm as there is in all the hogs, cattle, sheep, 


grain, fruit and poultry you are now selling! 


These words 


tell the brief story of the most startling and appalling dis- 
covery in all the history of farming. 

In factories nothing goes to waste. Every possible waste 
product becomes a by-product and is sold and turned into 
money. In thousands of factories the by-products double and 


treble the profits. 
leather scraps. 
scraps, hoofs, horns, hair, etc.) than it does from the meat itself. 
big profits on tankage, bone meal, blood meal, etc. 
belongs to a hog but the grunt. 
[>is a fifty by-products fr 
that have piled up Rockefeller’s huge mountains of dollars. 
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them. 


Farmers know what by-products are. : 
So is skimmed milk, These are not wasted, because the farmer himself can use 
But on every farm there are scores and scores of other immensely valuable by-products that rot and waste each yeaf 


Saw mills sell their sawdust; shoe factories sell their 
The Beef Trust makes more from its by-products (bones, 
It makes 
It sells everything that 
The Standard Oil Company gets nearl 
om petroleum, and it is these, far more than the oil itse 


Manure is a by-product. So is straw, 


—things of no use to the farmer, but which millions of people in cities stand waiting to pay for with CASH. 


Get Your Share 


It has recently been proved that millions upon millions of dollars 
are annually lost simply because farmers have not yet learnedthe 
lesson so long ago learned by factories: Avoid waste—turn ever 
ounce of materialinto cash. In other words, utilize the by-prod- 
ucts. This is no dreamer’s “‘theory.’”’ There is no ess work 
about this. The whole thing is a dead-open-and-shut FACT—these 
nuggets of hidden wealth that the busy farmer has overlooked. 


The Great Discovery. 


It was Farm and Fireside, the National Farm Paper, which is 
always investigating farm problems and farm conditions, that dis- 
covered this appalling waste on our farms. 

Farm and Fireside arranged with forty-one different men, in all 
parts of the country, to find out all that they could about the various 
salable —— that were going to waste on farms. These forty-one 
men were all practical farmers or prominent. agricultural writers. 
They were told to hunt up all the actual cases in which a farm family 
was making a paying success of marketing any by-product. The 
were warned, mind you, to find not theories, but facts—actual, practi- 
cal cases of where farm waste could be turned into good, hard cash. 

These men spent months in this search, and they discovered 267 
different by-products. Think of it! 267 profitable farm products that 
most farmers foday actually allow to go to waste! 267 products which 
farm families can turn from waste into profit! The chiéf of these in- 
vestigating experts declares: “ There are enough neglected products 
on the average American farm to give a good bank account!’ 


Wide Variety of By-Products 


These overlooked products, which are known as “ By-Products,” 
are not only numerous, but they are present on every farm in such 
wide varieties as to demand the attention of every man, woman, boy 
and girl who lives on a farm. For by-products are the best profit 
payers of all and can easily be made ready for selling. 


The Wonderful Book— 
“FARM BY-PRODUCTS” 


Now, when the editors of Farm and Fireside received the reports 
of all these different practical men and put all this mass of information 
together, they realized that here was something of really greater im- 
portance than the farmers of America had ever had before. They 
realized that, if farmers only had all of these rg and amazing 
facts, it would, in thousands of cases, make a radical and complete 
change in farm life. They realized that the farm families who are keen 
and shrewd enough to grasp these wonderful opportunities could easily 
and soon be on the road to complete independence and comfort. 

So Farm and Fireside has put each and every fact about these 267 
by-products into a book—a book called “FARM BY-PRODUCTS,” 
a remarkable book that ¢ yo several thousands of dollars out- 
lay and which ought to do more for the American farmer than 
any book ever printed! 


Dam Up the Stream of Gold! 


This.truly amazing book is so complete that as soon as you get it 
you and Pi ur wife and the children can begin at once to dam up the 
stream 0 gold which has BEEN RUNNING TO WASTE ON YOUR 
FARM. “Farm By-Products” tells how to prepare each of these 
valuable by-products for market, where to sell it, how to get the 
biggest cash price; in short, how to change “waste” into shining 
American dollars, just as any smart factory manager w do. 

And every member of the family—the boys and girls, too—can play 
@ part and do their share in bringin in these new profits. In fact, 
is the women and children who can do even more than the men to 
rescue this wasted money. : 


Only One Way to Get It 


“FARM BY-PRODUCTS,” the only treatise of its kind ever pre- 
pared, is fully ene by seryes t. Nobody but Farm and 


side can offer ere is only soe wae eas > oome® 
arm and reader 


of Gold Dollars! 


The Book Is FREE and YOUR 
Copy Is Waiting for You 


Most Important Offer Ever Made to Farmers—Free, Remember 
Every subscriber of Farm and Fireside who mails to us the attached 
coupon will td ginny with a copy of this wonderful book, FREE. 
It goes forward, 
subscription for one year Farm and Fireside. ; 
PRODUCTS” will store up money for you for a rainy day; it will buy 


ostage prepaid, to you just as soon as you send in your 
¢ A. you) “FARM BY- © 


long-desired comforts for you; it will gain for you luxuries hitherto ~ 


unthought of. And you need, besides, this greatest of farm pa 


rs. 
Farm and Fireside is America’s most ay and enterta ning * 
I . 


farm paper. Itisreadin every farm community in the United States. 


covers every department of farm life. The best agricultural writers ia ~ 


Ly 


the country contribute to‘its columns. It maintains a representative 


in Washington tokeep in touch with every item of new legislation that © 


bears on the interests ef farmers—a man who forcefully and fearle 


writes what he knows in each issue of Farm and Fireside. Besideas - 


furnishes a wealth of stories and entertainment for the whole family, 


cluding departments about cooking, dressmaking and care of the home, ” 


But Farm and Fireside gives you more than all this. It not only 
helps you to the greatest production on your fa but begin: 
éhis falt itis going to give its readers a wealth of information on the 
ing and uiarketing offarm products—information that you have nevet 
been able to acquire in any 
farm paper up to this time. 

“How One Man Beat the 
Hog Market,” “When to Sell 
Wheat,” “Forcing Milk Buy- 
ers to the Limit’’—these are 
a few of the revelations on 
selling that will appear in 
Farm and Fireside. 


The Book is Free 
Use the Coupon Now! 


Fill out and mail the coupon 
50 cents for a year’s 
on to Farm and 


——— 


RODUCTS” as well; 
if you de not learn things 
you never knew before, 
we will return your 

ant you to 


Dept. 15. Springfield, Ohio 


Please send me your book 
on Hidden Treasures of the 
Farm, Farm By-Products.” I 
enclose roy hd one year’s sub- 
scription to Farm 
"the oes k docen ms on my 
ie boo 
is to be refunded. 
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Association Wins for Milk Producers 


Health Official Rules Against Farmers~-Organization Secures Reverse of Decision---So-called Scientific Test 
for Tuberculesis Proved Faulty---Association Succeeds Where Individual Would Have Failed, 
Raises Price of Milk and Lowers Freight Rate---By M. G. Kains, Associate Editor 


WELL-MEANING though 
over-zealous official can bar one 
milk producer’s milk from a 
» city, but it is a much more seri- 
ous ‘matter to shut out 80% of 
the city’s milk supply. Simi- 
larly, it is an easier matter for an organiza- 
tion to secure just consideration from city 
authorities than for a single individual to 
obtain justice. 

These statements are strikingly illus- 
trated by the experience of milk producers 
who supply the city of Rochester, N Y. 
Dr George W. Goler, the health official, has 
been so diligent in securing an improved milk 
supply for Rochester that no milk can now be 
sold in the city until the imspectors have 
passed on both the cows and the dairy in 
which such milk is produced. Any person 
selling. milk from uninspected dairies, with- 
out permission of the 





whereupon all the producers who furnished 
milk to that dealer were notified that they 
must test all the animals in their herds for 
tuberculosis. 


Decision Considered Drastic 


The farmers considered this an arbitrary 
decision, especially in view of the fact that 
in December, 1909, the producers. protested 
against the guinea pig test, which the healt” 
officer had recently begun to use as a means 
of designating herds to be subjected to tuber- 
culin. They asked the commissioner of public 
safety that if the guinea pig test was to be 
continued, they should be definitely informed 
of that fact before April 1, 1910, on which 
date their annual contracts for the ensuing 
year would begin. The, commissioner told 
them the matter would be gone over with the 
health officer, and if the test was to be con- 


ideas in milk production. If Rochester wants 
the tuberculin test applied to all dairies, well 
and good; but the producers intend to get 
adequate trade. They contend that if their 
herds are to be subjected it should be on a 
general order going into effect April 1 of any 
year, that date being the date of making 
contracts for the ensuing 12 months, which 
represents about 85% of the Rochéstér milk 
supply. 

Being well organized and considering that 
circumstances would not warrant any such 
procedure as the health officer had dictated, 
the association filed a protest with the com- 
missioner of public safety and secured a rul- 
ing which rescinded the health officer’s order. 
The commissioner took the eminently fair 
ground that the health officer must secure 
samples of each individual producer's milk 
and report his findings to the commissioner 

of public safety, who 





health officer, will Sees Fer 
lose his license as <3 
soon as it is discov- 
ered. Such being the 
system, it is evident 
that the health offi- 
cer has great power 
and responsibility, 
and has also need of 
the clearest of cool- 
headedness to avoid 
injustice to the pro- 
ducers. In his zeal, 
such an officer may 
overstep the bounds 
of justice and by 
arbitrary decisions 
may inflict hardships 
upen innocent men. 
Some producers feel 
that such has oc- 
curred in the neigh- 
borhood of Rochester, 
as the _ following 
discussion will show. 
About a year ago 
the health officer be- 
gan testing samples 
of the milk of indi- 
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- would then take up 
the matter with the 
individual producer 
and also with the 
state commissioner of 
agriculture at  Al- 
bany. The_ state 
ceéOmmissioner would 
be asked to test the 
suspected herd. At 
this point, however, 
the agricultural law 
of New York fails to 
reach the case, be- 
cause the. state com- 
missioner has no 
power to test an ap- 
parently healthy herd 
unless the owner 
asks him to do so. 


The Guinea Pig Test 


As the _ producers 
view it, this is not a 


reHable one. It has 
been shown by Dr 
Schroder, in  bulle- 


tins of the United 
States department of 
agriculture, that the 











vidual producers by 
injecting small quan- 
tities in guinea pigs 
as a means of deter- 
mining the presence 
of tuberculosis 
bacilli. If the pigs showed no distressing 
symptoms, the milk, so far as its freedom from 
the bacilli of tuberculosis is concerned, was 
pronounced safe; but if the pig sickened and 
died with tuberculosis, the milk producer was 
told to have his herd tested with tuberculin. 

Recently the health authorities modified 
this method, and took a’ sample of the milk 
as sold by one of the large retailers, -who 
secures his supplies from several dairies. 
Injection was made and the guinea pig- died, 


bred Guernseys. 





THE GUERNSEY BREED IS APPRECIATED IN-MARYLAND 


The Merrimans at Lutherville, Md, are enthusiastic Guernsey breeders. 
cow pictured here possesses the form and quality so conspicuously characteristic of well- 
Much butter is made by these breeders; skim milk fed to calves and pigs. 


tinued they would be so informed. Not 
hearing from the commissioner, the producers 
assumed that the test would not- continue 
and contracts were made on this basis. Hence 
the continuance of the test was an injustice 
to the producers and rendered invalid all 
contracts to furnish milk to wholesalers in 
the city: ‘ 

The Western New York milk producers’ 


‘association, which supplies Rochester, has 
always stood for clean milk and advanced 





test is as inaccurate’ 
as one to. eight. 
Hence it is unfair to 
jeopardize the busi- 
ness of any producer 
or distributer by its use. At the same time it 
is of no practical value in safeguarding the 
health of the city when used in the incomplete 
way necessarily employed by the health 
officers. 

In his'annual address last winter, William 
E. Dana of Avon stated that 60% of the milk 
which goes to Rochester had been tested, but 
that only 300 pigs had been used. His mailing 
list, acknowledged to be incomplete, contains 


The young 


only 540 names of the possible 700-producers ; 
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Number 15 
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who supply Rochester with milk. But taking 
this number as a basis, 60% would give 324 
herds tested, or not quite one pig to the herd. 
Mr Dana then gave the case the benefit of the 
doubt by figuring in another way, so that if 
60% of the milk, rather than of the herds 
was calculated upon, at the very most, only 
two pigs could‘ have been used to each of the 
larger herds. 

The simple statement of these facts shows 
that there has been no justice in the way 
that four or five milk producers have been 
made to suffer. In the herds of these men 
the guinea pig test was confirmed; while, 
conversely, no results were secured that 
tended to safeguard the milk supply of the 
city. In other words, the test is so defective 
as to be devoid of any practical value. Still 
further, in two cases the guinea pigs died of 
tuberculosis after injection, but subsequent 
tests of the herds failed to find a single cow 
which reactéd when tested with tuberculin. 
From the producer’s standpoint, therefore, 
these cases prove the futility of the guinea 
pig test, or at least indicate that there is a 
weak spot somewhere. 


More Objections to Test 


In further comment upon this phase of the 
subject, Sec Dana said that: “To carry out 
these tests in such a manner that they would 
give clear-cut, definite results that would be 
of practical value and not work hardship and 
injustice, the milk of any herd under inspec- 
tion must be persistently tested over an 
extended period of time to guard against 
the intermittent presence of the bacilli in the 
milk of infected cows. That the test must 
be in duplicate as to the sample of milk to 
guard against accidental contamination, a 
sufficiently large number of individual guinea 
pigs must be used to equalize the individual 
idiosyncrases of the animals as to suscepti- 
bility to tubercular infection and to guard 
against negative results, owing to acute 
jinflammations other than tubercular. 

“The administrative difficulties of a test, so 
cumbersome as this are very great and involve 
large expenditures. As at present adminis- 
tered the test is liable to grave errors and 
does work hardship and injustice, because, 
confessedly, it is incomplete in that it has not 
been applied to the milk supply of the large 
dealer, but only to the supply of the small 
dealer. The small dealer gets his milk from 
only one or two dairies, hence it is easier to 
trace his milk to the farm where produced.” 


Value of Organization 


It is very evident that no individual can 
bring such cases to an issue in the face of 
so-called scientific investigation and experi- 
ment, and against the decision of an official 
who bases his decisions on what to him is 
proof conclusive. Nothing but the organized 
effort of all producers working together could 
have reached the success that this milk pro- 
ducers’ association has attained. Thus the 
organization has worked to protect the rights 
of the individual and has met with gratifying 
success. 

In many anae directions the organization 
has proved of benefit to its members. It has 
worked hard to secure an increased price for 
milk, a price considered absolutely neces- 
sary on account of the increased cost of pro- 
duction. It succeeded in securing the price of 
4 cents a quart delivered in Rochester, both 
summer and winter. But shortly after this 
success was won the railways advanced their 
freight rates 33%, an advance that ate up 
practically all the difference between the 
former and the increased prices of milk. The 
association immediately appealed the case to 
the public service commission of New York, 
with the result that the freight rates were 
reduced to the original figures, except upon 
small cans, the cost of handling which was 


shown to be proportionately greater than 
cans of larger sizes. 

One- severe test of the strength of the 
association occurred’ last spring. © Shortly 
before contracts were to be signed for the 
fiscal year, the dealers tried their best to 
break the organization. One dodge was to 
délay signing the contracts until the day 
before the old contracts expired. But the 
producers had confidence in themselves, they 
stuck by the organization, and the result 
was that they not only secured the desired 
advance in price for the summer, % cent a 
quart, but all the contracts were signed. 
Every evidence shows that this slight advance 
is just, because the cost to keep a dairy herd 
in summer is fully as great as in winter, and 
may be even greater in a dry season, when 
the water gives out and must be hauled. 

The annual meeting is held in December 
of each year for the election of officers and 
the transaction of other business. Other 
meetings are held as often as the executive 
committee deem necessary. The secretary 
also issues cards from time to time, informing 
the members of any news affecting their 
interests. 


DOUBLING YIELD OF CORN 


THOMAS J, FOSTER, MISSOURI 


For a number of years I was engaged in 
business and rented my farm. It did not 
take me long to see that it was not producing 
as much per acre as it did in former years. 
Under the methods followed by the renters, 
the yield of corn was growing less every year. 
It was evident that F must either sell the 
farm or cultivate it myself. As I did not 
desire to sell, I disposed of all other inter- 
ests and devoted my entire tim» to farming. 

I began to study corn culture from a scien- 
tific and practical standpoint. I planned a 
four-year rotation, which included corn, wheat 
or oats, and clover and grass two years. It 
took a number of years to get the entire 
farm under a complete system of rotation, 
but I arranged it gradually until I now have 
it about perfected. To this system of rota- 
tion, which permits only one crop of corn 
on-the same groun‘4 in four years, I feel that 
I owe much of my success in growing corn. 

I soon learned that good seed was a neces- 
sity if maximum yields were to be expected. 
I have been growing a special seed plot for a 
number of years. This plot is thickly covered 
with barnyard manure, and a little heavier 
than we give the rest of the field. It is gener- 
ally located along one side or end of the field, 
and with the exceptidn of heavier manuring, 
it is given the same treatment as the re- 
mainder of the crop. I go over this plot in 
the fall before freezing weather, and select 
the most perfect ears from stalks which are 
nearest to my ideal of what a corn stalk 
should be. ! store this corn away in a good, 
dry place, where it will not freeze very much, 
and where it can be sufficiently aired to dry 
out thoroughly. Sometime before spring 
I test this ¢orn by taking a number of grains 
from each ear, and retain only those that 
show a high degree of germinating power. 
By doing this, I feel almost sure that I will 
Zet a good stand unless the climatic condi- 
tions are very unfavorable. 


Method of Preparing Seedbed 


During the winter and spring, before plow- 


ing, I haul out all the manure I can get’on 


the ground intended for corn. It gives better 
results to spread the manure before piowing. 
If the ground to be plowed is very turfy, it 
pays to run the disk over it both ways before 
plowing. I prefer spring plowing for corn, 
unless there is a very heavy turf to turn 
under. It ‘is a good plan to cut the sod up 
in the fall with the disk, manuring during 
the winter, and plow in the spring. While 





plowing in the recta I run a light. drag 
after the plow each day, or as soon as it is 
dry enough to drag well.. This conserves the 
moisture and prevents the soil from closely 
packing together after heavy rains. 

Before I am ready to plant, I work the 
surface up thoroughly with steel-tooth har- 
row and drag. It does not pay to get in 
too much of a hurry at this time. I never 
stop harrowing and dragging until] the surface 
soil to a depth of 2 or 3 inches is worked 
up into a perfect seedbed, which is free from 
all clods and perfectly level. I am then ready 
for the planter. I use a two-row, edge-drop 
check rower. These planters have a number 
of different seed plates, and by selecting uni- 
form seed they plant any number of grains 
to the hill that may be desired, almost every 
hill receiving a correct number. By having 
the ground perfectly level, I can set the 
planter to cover every hill the same depth, and 
when the corn comes up, the whole field will 
be uniform and grow off even and be ready 
for the cultivator by the time unevenly 
planted corn is all up. The check wire should 
be stretched as nearly the same tension every 
time as possible. This will make the rows 
straight both ways and enable one to culti- 
vate more closely and better. 

After the corn is planted, I harrow it with 
the steel-tooth harrow before it comes up, 
and again after it is up. This keeps all the 
young grass and weeds killed as fast as they 
germinate. My field is now ready for the 
cultivator. Careful experiments have demon- 
strated beyond a doubt that shallow .cultiva- 
tion gives the best results. Sometimes when 
the soil is packed by heavy rains, I let the 
plows down deeper the first plowing. After 
the first or second plowing, I never allow 
the plows to run deeper than 2 or 3 inches. 
I use cultivators with six small shovels, three 
on a side. These plows cultivate all the sur- 
face well, killing all young weeds and grass. 
The small shovels break up the surface soil 
into finer particles and form a better dust 
mulch than do the larger shovels. I leave 
the ground almost level and a minimum 
amount of surface soil is exposed to the sun’s 
rays, thus preventing unnecessary loss of 
moisture. If the soil has been plowed well 
6 or 7 inches deep in the spring, it is only 
necessary to cultivate deep enough to kill 
grass and weeds, and keep the surface stirred 
after each rain in order to prevent the escape 
of moisture. A good dust mulch will keep 
the soil moist underneath during a pretty 
severe drouth. 

By following the plans which I have out- 
lined in this article, I have almost doubled 
my corn yield in 50 years. I am, however, 
not satisfied with the results, but expect to 
do even better in the future. 


Milking Young Heifers—Should heifers 
when they first come in be milked three times 
a day? Some good authorities claim that 
they should, especially when the heifers are 
descended from. an excellent milking ances- 
try. The principal argument in favor of 
such milking is, that the udder is not. abie 
to hold all the milk that it can secrete until 
time is given to it for further distension 
through repetition in the acts of filling. It 
is claimed that in some instances serious dis- 
comfort may follow ‘Where such milking is 
neglected. If three milkings are thus given, 
it would seem as though the first should be 
quite early in the day, and that the last 
should be given quite late, 





Progress in Farming isan individual prob- 
lem from the solution of which the‘state, the 
nation and the world must benefit. 


~ The Farm Exists for the man; not the man 
for the farm.—[Dr W. H. Jordan, 
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Unprofitable versus Profitable Poultry 


Methods on Two Farms Contrasted---The Dorking Barely Supplies Home Table---The Leghorn Proves Its 


Business Capacity---Natural Methods of Rearing Against Artificial—Haphazard versus System-- 


Leghorn Averages 100 Eggs Annually--By M. G. Kains, Associate Editor 


SHORT time ago I visited sev- 
eral farms where pure-bred 
poultry has been kept for many 
years. On one of these the 
Colored Dorking was the fowl 
chosen, on the other the Single 
Comb White Leghorn. I was much inter- 
ested to know why the former farmer pre- 
ferred the Dorking and was surprised to learn 
that the family was satisfied with the number 
of eggs laid and that no special effort was 
made to dispose of eggs in the market to 
which the farm wagon went daily during the 
warm months of the year and at least twice 
a week during the winter. About 400 chicks 
are hatched annually—under hens—and the 
chicks are of all sizes, thus necessitating much 
unnecessary work. 

The main reason for keeping the Dorking 
was to supply the needs of the home table, 
not only with eggs but with fowls. There 





is no question that this breed is an excellent 
ene for the table, but methods of breeding 
practiced upon it for many years have tended 
to accentuate its brooding instinct rather 


than its ability to lay eggs. On this account, 
perhaps the Dorking was as good a fowl as 
the farmer could raise to supply his own 


years. Since the Leghorn is not noted for 
sitting, and since hens would be too much 
trouble anyway, three incubators are ‘used 
each spring for hatching out the 1200 or 1500 
chicks from which pullets are selected each 
year to maintain a flock of 600 or 700 layers. 
The chicks are hatched in three batches; that 
is, the three incubators are set together three 
times each. The machines stand in the small 
incubator cellar, in which is also a little hot 
water heater which warms the brooder 
house. 

This house is about 50 feet long and 14 
wide and is divided into four pens. On the 
north side of the pens are the hot water 
pipes, which make hovers for the chicks. 
Taken as a whole, the house is of simple 
and inexpensive construction, such as any 
farmer with the aid of hired men could erect. 
The incubators are started about March 10, 
so that all the hatching can be done before 
the end of April. This greatly assists in 
keeping the flocks uniform in development 
and also aids in management throughout the 
season, since it is easier to handle compar- 
atively large numbers of uniform chicks than 
the same number of chicks of various ages. 

The broods are kept in the pens until they 











as any farmer may have. Pullets constitute 
the main business flock. 
The Producing Fiocks 

The laying flocks are kept in even span 
houses, running east and west, lighted on 
the south side and opening in the yards on 
the north. These yards are provided with 
plum, peach and mulberry trees. The mul- 
berries not only afford ample shade but yield 
considerable quantities of fruit, which is 
greatly relished by the fowls. An alley runs 
the length of the house on the south side. 
From it water and food are placed in troughs 
from which the fowls feed and drink between 
upright slats. Above the troughs are the 
nests, which have movable tops, so that the 
eggs may be gathered without entering the 
pens. In construction the houses are an even 
span about 16 feet wide, 50 feet long and 9 
feet high at the peak. They have concrete 
floors kept covered with litter for the hens to 
scratch in. A moist mash of various kinds 
of meal is fed each morning, corn once a day, 
sometimes wheat, buckwheat and other 
grains. Bran is kept constantly before the 
fowls and large quantities are consumed. 

Each laying hen is expected to produce at 
least 100 eggs a year, and the fact that the 
flock, as a whole, aver- 
ages more than this 
amount is shown by the 
quantity of eggs sent to 
market. During the 
slack season, perhaps 
only two crates of eggs 
are shipped during the 
week, but often during 
the flush season a crate 
a day. A total of about 
60,000 eggs is marketed 
each year. Since white 
eggs are in greatest 
demand. in New York 
city, Messrs Bancroft & 
Son have an arrange- 
ment with an- egg 
dealer,- which pays 2 to 
4 cents’ premium above 
the Philadelphia mar- 
ket quotation of the 
same date, and pays 
the freight not only on 
the eggs shipped to 








ONE OF THE LATEST THINGS IN ANIMAL AMBULANCE 


The care of dumb animals and their humane treatment form a subject which has never been more favored 
Methods of a few generations ago, even granted that they were well meant, farm. 


by thoughtful people than today. 
would not be tolerated now. 


Thoughtless or unintentioned cruelty in handling sick or injured animals has given 


them but on'the empty 
crates shipped to the 


From what I have said, 


place to approved methods which not only go far toward appealing to one’s sense of right but also means much % jg evident that the 
in money in the way of starting these animals on the road toward recovery and usefulness. 


ple, is portrayed the 1910 method of transporting a sick horse, 


needs, although it was confessed that during 


the late summer, the autumn and the winter,” 


the number of eggs is not quite as plentiful 
as could be desired. And there is no telling 
how many fowls the foxes had for their 
breakfasts. 
Leghorn the Money-Maker 

In strong contrast with this farm and with 
the methods practiced thereon, is the farm 
of E. H. Bancroft & Son of Kent county, Del. 
During my brief visit upon this farm I learned 
that the White Leghorn was selected because 
it does not often sit and because it lays far 
More eggs than the family could possibly 
use. It was therefore chosen to supply the 
market rather than the home. table, and has 
held its own upon this farm for nearly 20 


. 


are partially feathered, and until the weather 
has moderated enough to allow them out of 
doors. They are then kept in outdoor yards 
and later allowed the run of the apple 
orchard. The cockerels are sold as broilers, 
after the choicest have been selected for 
breeding purposes. . They are no®, however, 
usually kept at home, but are sold for this 
purpose. in order to keep the stamina of 
the breeding flock in good order new blood 
is introduced each year by the purchase of 
cockerels, the best that can be found. These 
are mated to yearling hens. Two houses of 
about 200 hens each are mated with 15 roost- 
ers each for breeding. Some eggs are sold 
for hatching, but this is incidental; The flock 
is strictly a market egg producing one, such 


Herewith, for exam- 
in use by the Boston fire department. 


two contrasted farms 
stand for two classes 
of farmers. The one self-satisfied and attached 
to old-fashioned practices, the other a keen 
and correct thinker and alert to secure the 
best possible return from the land. This 
statement is still further borne out by the 
looks of the two places. On the former farm 
everything is of a shipshod, happy-go-lucky 
style. 

On Mr Bancroft’s farm everything is man- 
aged according to law and order, everything 
has its place and is cared for in strict system. 
The results are that in the former case the 
farmer is making nothing out of his poultry;, 
in fact, he is losing on the whole farm, 
whereas in the latter every available square 
foot of the farm is made to pay its quota 
of profit. 
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anterns 


The cut above tells the story— 
look at it. One hand lifts the 
“hood,” the other removes the 
globe. Now lift the burner from | 
its place—wipe it—slip in a new 
wick—rub globe and lamp free 
of accumulated oil and lamp- 
black -and replace parts. Now 
your Liberty Lantern is clean, 
safe, ready for business. Could 
anything be easier? 

Liberty Lanterns give a powerful light. 
Every well-known and some exclusive 


improvements are embodied in Liberty 
Lanterns,. Ask your dealer abont them. 


“*The Recollection of Quality Remains-Long 
After the Price is Forgotten.’’—E. C. SIMMONS. 
Trademark Registered. 
If not at your dealer’s, write us. 
SIMMONS HARDWARE CoO.,Iac., 
ST. LOUIS AND NEW-YORK, U. S. A. 








‘bya —_ enforceable Surety Bond 


ROOFING 
Congo 2-ply or 3-ply Roofing 
will last Ten Years. 


The 10 years of life is guaranteed 


issued by the National Surety Com- 
pany of New York. 


The guarantee is such that you get 
new roofing free of charge if Congo 
does not give satisfaction. 


You needn’t be an expert in roofing. 
You may not know g material 
when you see it, but you do know what 
“ten. years’’ means. 


Copy of the guarantee, sample and 
booklet free on request. 


UNITED ROOFING AND M’PG. CO. 
* 533 West End Trust Bidg., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Chicago San Francisco 

Congo on 


J Tee Plant, 
Johnson City, Tenn, 
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HUDSON RIVER LIME CO. 


| where completed, 





|in good shape. At the 


| clover 13.—[D, B. ( 


: ee Hay’ Moves Rapidly 


Now that hay harvests are every- 
including the sec- 
ond crop, which, cut in August and 
September in certain states, amounts 
to something, evidence further 
strengthens the earlier reports of a 
deficient total. As noted in these 
pages in August, the average rate of 
yield appears to be somewhere around 
1% tons to the acre. 

Although principal hay shipping 
states have not as large a crop to 
move as last year, especially Indiana 
and Illinois, -the deficiency will be 
partly supplied by a larger crop 
in some - other sections, In New 
York the size of the hay crop «is 
about the same as last year, and will 
run 25 to 30% No 1 timothy. New 
meadows turned out well and the 
percentage of timothy is fully up to 
expectations, 

Because of the acknowledged short- 
age of all kinds of hay, prices are 
high for this time of year. In Illi- 
nois producing and shipping sections 
timothy that will grade No 1 sells at 
$13 to $14 per ton, with mixed and 
clover bringing $12 to $13. The pro- 
duction is rather uneven, but will run 
close to one to 1% tons per acre. In 
Indiana, the crop was secured in good 
condition, but the yield is consider- 
ably -smaller than usual, - running 
about 1% to 1% tons, Choice timothy 
brings from $10 t» $13.50 per ton. 
In Michigan, choice timothy is quot- 
ed at $12 to $14 and theyield islight. In 
Ohio, where the drouth was not so 
severe in places, the yield is slightly 
heavier, reaching two tons in some lo- 
calities. Prevailing prices range from 
$12 to $15.50. American Agricultur- 
ist at this time prints abstracts from 
late testimony from the hay terri- 
tory, now touching upon the move- 
ment and price situation this autumn. 


Important Sections in Middle 


The yield was about 1% tons p 
acre, and a fair amount was shipped 
during Aug. Hay was made without 
rain, and is in good condition. Good 
to choice timothy sells from $12.50@ 
14.—[E. B., Ashland Co, O. 

At Blanchester No 1 timothy ran 
as high as $15 p ton, mixed 12, and 
’., Clinton Co, O. 

Hay was harvested under favor- 
able circumstances. Farmers are paid 
$13 p ton for No 1 timothy, and 10 
for mixed.—[P. E. J., Defiance Co, O. 

Here we saved about 1 ton p acre 
farm timothy 


States 


| hay is worth $12 p ton, mixed 10, and 


clover 9. We should have 3 p ton for 
baling and hauling.—[H. S. G., Scioto 


| Co, O. 





| timothy hay. 





Farmers are paying $15@15.50 for 
In addition to this must 
be added 2 for pressing and labor. 
Mixed hay selis at 12, and clover 190. 
These prices are to farmers for loose 
hay in their barns.—[I. T. F., Belle- 
vue, O. 

Most of the crop in this county 
would grade in the big markets No 1 
timothy, clover and mixed hay. The 
rate of yield was about 1 ton p acre. 
Harvest was under most favorable 
circumstances.—[S. C. S., Columbiana 
Co, O. 

Mixed timothy and clover sells at 
Ballston Spa for $12 p ton. The yield 
will probably be about 2 tons p acre. 
Most of the crop was secured in good 
condition.—[F.. J. Wheeler, N Y. 

Yield of hay is about the same as 
last year. Some hay was damaged by 
rain during harvest. The best quality 
of timothy brings $15.—[C. A. C.,, 
Wayne Co, N Y. 

Hay was a very good crop, averag- 
ing 1 to 1% tons p acre. Timothy 
brings $15 p ton, mixed hay 12.—T[J. 
J. Mce., “Ontario Co, N Y. 

Hay is selling at $10@12 p ton for 
that which was put in the barns in 
good condition. The average yield is 


~ 


1% tons p. acre.—[W. W.} Chautau-~ 


qua Co, N Y. 

The average price paid for No 1 
timothy is $12@14, mixed hay 10@ 
12, Hay made about 1 ton to the 
acre.—[C. C. T., Ontario Co, N.Y. 


Testimony from [Illinois Growers 


The tonnage of hay this year will 
‘be about one-half normal and quality 
is not very good, caused mostly by 
weeds and poor curing. Best timothy 
sells. at_ $13@13.50 p ton.—TH. R. H. 
& Co, ‘Marion Co, “fil 

The average yield-is.1,to.1%~ tons 
good quality hay p acre, which brings 


$10@12 p ton.—{E. ° M. W., Tazewell 
Co, Ti 

We are receiving $12@13 p ton for 
our choice timothy hay. We cut, in 
this county, 1% tons of timothy. to 
the acre, and 1 1-3 of clover.—[B. A. 
N., Christian Co, IL 

About ™% the usual hay crop was 
harvested, and the yield was 1% tons 
p acre. Old timothy sells at $10@ 14, 
new 16@17.—{S. C. W., Richland Co, 
Ill. ° 

Timothy hay averaged about 1 ton 
p acre, mixed timothy and clover 1%. 
Best: quality of timothy sells as high 
as $12 p ton, mixed 10@11, clover hay 
8@10.—[F. D. V., Neoga, Ill. 


Crop Uneven in Indiana and Michigan 


Hay was secured in good condition, 
and timothy does not comprise over 
80% of the crop, mixed hay 30% and 
clover 40%. Growers are rather free 
sellers of hay and receive $12@13.50 
p ton.—[B. E. G., Randolph Co, Ind. 

Yield is about % of a normal crop. 
Farmers received $13 for best tim- 
othy.—[{J. E. C., Lake Co, Ind. 

Hay crop was very light, but was 
put in in good condition. No 1 tim- 
othy brings $14 p ton.—[L. M. Co., 
Lawrence Co, Ind. ? 

I should say we had about 88% of a 
normal yield of hay, running 1% tons 
p acre. Current price is $16 p ton.— 
[G. C. W., Saginaw, Mich. 

Harvest was under fairly good con- 
ditions. Acreage was small. Move- 
ment now is about 25% normal. Best 
timothy brings $13 p ton, clover 
mixed 10.50@12. Average yield 1 ton 
p acre.—[A, W. & S. Co., Huntington 
County, Ind. 

The yield this year was rather high, 
1% to 3 tons p acre, a little over the 
average. Conditions were very fa- 
vorable for harvesting. Farmers are 
offered about $13 p ton for timothy, 
mixed clover 1 to 4 lower.—[W. A. 
B. & Co., Jackson Co, Mich. 

Yield of hay is about the same as 
last year, and brings $14 p ton, loose. 
[A. T., Shiawassee Co, Mich. 

Hay harvest smaller than average, 
producing about 1% tons p acre. 
Best timothy sells at $12@13 p ton, 
clover 8, mixed 9@11.—[F. B., a- 
peer County, Mich. 


Elsewhere in the West 


Timothy averaged about % ton p 
acre, against 2 te 2% other years. 
Farmers received as high as $18.50 
for timothy, mixed hay 16, prairie 
14.50. ,Hay was secured in good con- 
dition.—[J. L. R. Co., Douglas Co, 
Wis. 

Little timothy raised here, but it 
brings $12 p ton, mixed 10. Prairie 
hay is unusually good quality and 
yielding 1 to 1% tons p acre. Second 
cutting running % ton p acre.—[O. 
Cc. G. & E. Co., Osage County, Kan. 





The | ae Potato Crop 


It is altogether too early to report 
definitely on potato crop prospects, 
taking the country as a whole. Last 
year untold numbers of growers.were 
misled, reporting the crop indifferent, 
where favorable weather just at eve 
of harvest brought a big. outturn. 
This season, 1910, the crop has un- 
dergone vicissitudes in the west, not- 
ably Wisconsin, through summer 
drouth. But latterly the conditions 
have proved better, more moisture, 
fair degree of warmth and growing 
weather; no frost of consequence be- 
fore October 1. In New York, Maine, 
Ohio and other centers of commercial 
production the harvest is now on, and 
the outlook encouraging for a medium 
sized crop of fine quality potatoes. 
Notes from the field, sent to Amer- 
ican Agriculturist within the past few 
days, are here printed. 

At Chicago, the market on potatoes 
is steady and demand is good. Wis- 
consin stock sells at 58@60c p _ bu, 
Mich 55@60c p bu, eastern Cobbler 
70@75e. The sweet potato. market is 
easy and the demand moderate, with 
Va stock selling at $1.75@4.90 and 
Jersey 2.50. At New York, receipts 
are liberal and quality of offerings or- 
dinary, with trade dull ‘and slow. 
New York potatoes sell at 1.50@1.75 p 
180-lb sack, Me 1.25@1.40, Jersey 1.40 
@1.50, southern 1.25@1.50 p bbl. The 
Boston market is fairly active and 
good stock sells at 1@1.10 p 2-bu bag. 


Uneven Conditions in Middle States 


Potato situation very. much im- 
proved. the last 10 days, writes P. T. 
B..of Kent, O; under date of Sept 26. 
The crop is ‘very late, and if weather 
is favorable for 10 days there will be 
@ fine. yield, The early crop was a 


- 


a 


oo ate 7 


failure; very dry summer and ma 
bugs. 


Early potatoes a failure, owing { 
dry weather. Late varieties lookj 
well, and yield about 100 bus. to 
acre. Not very large acreage her 
quality fair.—[A. A, M., Cygnet; 0, 

Heavy rains Sept 24, the first sings” 
June 20. I estimate today, Sept § 
50 bus p acre, but a month from now, 
without frost it may. be another story, 
Potato crops are still green and tuber! 
small.—[A. H., Ravenna, O. ~ 

Prospects of a good crop, probable 
yield 125 bus to the acre. A poop 
stand, but weather conditions werg 
better than in past years.—[A. H. Bo 
Bradford Co, Pa. a 

Yield average, about 100 bus p acre 
A poor stand and slow start in the 
spring.—[{R. M. H., Erie Co, N Y. @ 

Probable yield 120 bus p acral 
Stock good size, but still quite green, | 
writes L. P. W. from Washington Co, | 
N Y, under date of Sept 26. The seas” 
son for potatoes there is 10 days later? 
than one year ago. Fe, 

The potato crop is short because of@ 
drouth. It will 
half of the normal yield. 
is rather poor.—T[J. 
Morrow County, O. 

The drouth about 
made a very short potato crop. 
quality is rather poor. There were ™ 
not so very many acres put in this) 
year.—[J. C. Rodgers, Ashtabula® 
County, O. 4 

Farmers have commenced 
potatoes in Steuben Co. The early 
crop was small in size and the yield 4 
was light, in many cases being only ® 
75 to 100 bus p acre. The late cropy 
is rather green, but tubers are a nice= 
quality. The yield is about 100 te™ 
150 bus p acre. The avérage will be” 
about 125 bus.—[The Neal & Walker 
Company, New York. 

Potatoes are a very short crop* 
about Perrysvillle. It was too dry the 
latter part of the season. There will 
hardly be enough for domestic use.--~ 
[J. F. Jones, Ashland County, O. 

Prospects for potato yield are good. 
General average might be around 230 
bus to the acre. About the only draw- 
back which impaired prospects was 
the drouth during the middle of the 
season.—[Estate of C. O. Shiner, Le 
high County, Pa. 


probably be about] 
The quality 7 
W. Quay & Son, 


Colebrook has” 
The — 


digging ~ 


Summer Drouth Cut Western Crops | 


Yield in this county 75 to 80 bus B 
acre, Small crop on account of 
drouth.—[D. H. Todd, Steuben Co, Ia 

Very little digging up to close of7 
Sept. Yield will be light, perhaps ®¥ 
to 70 bus p acre. Quality is No l= 
especially Sir Walter Raleigh, which 
is largely grown here as a late variety. = 
Ohio potatoes show some: scab.—[G ~ 
F. W., Sioux Falls, S D. 4 

Dry, hot weather since June, and™ 
yield not over 60 bus p acre in the] 
southeast quarter of the county. 
[J. W., Van Buren Co, Mich. F 

Crop short on account of bugs and — 
drouth. Average yield 60 bus p acre] 


Quality good.—[{H. C. N., Sioux Falls,~ re 
8 D. 3 


Market now 40@45c p bu. Pota® 
toes will run 125 to 150 bus p 1ct@] 
Much dry weather fore part of the) 
season.—[J. B. S., Gaylord, Otsego 
Co, Mich. a 

Potatoes in St Joseph Co, Mich ® 
writes a grower, are about alf #4 
crop, say 100 bus p acre. 7 

Season very dry until middle of 
Aug. Much seed never sprouted be ® 
cause of the drouth and heat, ant@ 
some pieces of potatoes were plowed 
up. The stand :emaining will makey 
a moderate crop. Difficult to estimate> 
yield, but probably 100 to i125 bus-—™@ 
M. E. S., Sauk Co, Wis. 4 

On account of dry weather hule® 
dreds of acres never came through 
the ground.—[R. K. J., Wild Ros@y 
Wis. 3 


The potato crop here the lightest= 
since the country was settled, follow-] 
ing driest season on record, with B® 
rain from planting time until about, 
week before frosts, the latter killigg) 
all vines. Early Ohios are averaging] 
about 60 bus p acre, Bliss and Triumpm) 
from nothing to 35 bus. Digging His) 
ished around Oct 1. Price in car lou, 
75@80c p bu at this shipping statiom 
{E. C. S., Moorhead, Wis. i 

Potatoes here nearly a failure, 0 
ing to extremely dry weather in J 
and Aug. Plants largely dead wi 
autumn rgins finally came.—([D. 
Faulkner, Cass Co, Ia. 

My 20 acres potatoes fairly 
and I expect nearly 2000 bus.—[L. 
Langs, Wayne Co, Mich. 

Poorest crop here in 18 years. 


'- 


_have dug some potatoes and thi 


they will make only 50 bus to @ 
[To Page 330.] 
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_ THE PROFITABLE BEAN CROP 


"In Two States a Prominent Specialty—New York and Michigan 


bs 


Have Reasonably Good Crops—Some Damage in the West— 
Markets Open Well at Initial - Points 





season of 1910 promises rea- 
for growers of field 
with the exception of certain 
As for some 
crop of 


The 


beans, 
portions of Michigan. 
time past the commercial 


4 beans, including medium, pea and red 


kidney, etc, are produced in the two 
states of New York and Michigan, 
and these control markets and prices. 
The season is now so far along that 
it is possible for American Agricultur- 
ist to report at this time the actual 


conditions. Prices have been fairly at- 
tractive for some time past, and this 
resulted in a, full acreage last spring. 
In fact, it is probable that the area 


under beans in Michigan was some- 
what larger than a year ago, possibly 
10%. The same is true of New York, 
where our correspondents in the bean 
producing counties note a full’ acre- 
age and in some instances 10 to 15% 
increase. 

A large part of. the crop has been 
harvested, although in some instances 


beans are still in the field, having 
Wen pulled. Late rains have not 
proved any help to the situation, 
coming as they did at a time when 
growers wanted dr weather for 
harvest. The acreage in Michigan is 
mneven. While there is a substantial 
increase in some parts of the state, 
as above noted, the area brought to 
harvest elsewhere is smaller. The 
general drift of evidence, however, 


from our correspondents looks toward 
a full normal crop, which would put 
the aggregate for Michigan substan- 
tlally above what it a year ago. 
The price paid to farmers at harvest 


wad 
was 


has been mostly on the basis of $2 
per bushel for hand-picked, medium 
and pea beans, although many sales 
running higher for spot cash deliv- 
ery; futures at a slight discount. 
Large quantites of beans have left 
frst hands, and are now held by 


dealers, the quality showing great ex- 
cellence, 

The early autumn price of white 
beans in New York producing sections 
fs around $2 per bushel, and from 
that up to $2.15 to $2.20, with red 
kidney close to $3. Some fields have 
been damaged through recent rains. 


Bome American Agriculturist corre- 
-spondents speak of good growth of 
pod, but these not as well filled as 
they might be. All in all, New York 
fs turning off a splendid crop of 
beans, excellent in quality, and mar- 
ket opening in healthy manner. 

In the New York Bean Territory 

Beans all secured and mostly 
threshed. Yield 17 to 20 bus p acre. 
Quality fine, about a normal _out- 
turn. The only variety grown here is 


Dealers offer $2.25 p 





the yellow eye 
bu, but say price is not yet fully es- 
ftablished.—[C. J. S., Hornell, N Y. 
Acreage in this vicinity full nor- 
mal, red kidney 75%, pea beans 15 
@nd other varieties 10. Present indi- 
fations 15 bus p acre, or full normal. 
No price established up to close of 
Sept—[Bennet & Mason, Palmyra, 
NY. 
The acreage of beans in Genesee 


Co, N Y, is perhaps 10% above nor- 


Mal. The yield is about 20 bus p 
@cre, which is about 10% more than 
last year. Early beans were badly 


@amaged by rain, in some cases the 
@amazge amounting to nearly “50%. 
Bome growers have sold at $2.10 p bu. 


[Rey McPherson, 
— In Niagara Co, N Y, acreage is a 
ttle iarger than last_season. The 
"crop is very promising. The yield 


We raise pea, 


| Will probably be good. 
white and red 


Medium, marrowfat, 


Eekidney and yellow eye.—[W. E. Shaef- 


fer. 

» Red kidney beans is the principal 
Sewariety grown in Wayne Co, N Y. The 
bacreace this year is normal, The yield 
[8 about an average, most fields. pro- 
S@ucing 15 to 25 bus p acre. Price at 





Present is $2.50 p bu.—{C. T. Bennett. 
' Most of the beans have been har- 
ed in this section, and they have 


yielded about the same as last year, 
10 to 25 bus p acre. The difference in 
yield is due principally to the differ- 
ence in acreage and soil.—[Page 
Brothers, Genesee Co, N Y. 

The bean crop of Livingston Co, N 
Y, is about normal, compared with 
last year’s. The'yield and acreage are 
about the same as last year.—[J. F. 
White. 

The acreage of field 
Middleport ig fully as large as last 
year. The crop is fully up to the 
average. The beans are late, and no 
threshing has been done as yet.—T[J. 
J. Johnson & Son, N Y. 

The acreage of pea beans is about 
the same as last year near Middle- 
port. The yield will be about 10 to 
15% lighter than a year ago.—[D. L. 
Prisch, Niagera Co, N Y. 

The harvest of beans near Caywood 
is well under way. Some fields are 
very good, but others are light. The 
yield will average 12 to 15 bus p acre. 
The acreage is larger than usual: The 
present price is $2 for choice hand- 
picked navies and 8 for red kidneys. 
Very few have been sold as yet.— 
{Porter & Traphagen, N Y. 

Field beans have yielded- better 
than usual near Leroy. Rains dam- 
aged the crop seriously, and it will 
be maturing gradually. Many fields 
cannot be threshed-until cold weather. 
This will probably cause a shrinkage of 
5 to 20%. The average yield will prob- 
ably be 15 to 20 bus p acre. No sales 
have been made yet.—I[N. B. Keeney 
& Son, Genesee Co, N Y. 

Acreage normal, but yield _ short, 
owing to poor weather, which badly 
damaged the beans at time of harvest, 
and pods have not properly ripened: 
8 bus to the acre will be a good yield 
here. Last year 70-acres averaged 15 
bus to the acre. Price this year about 
2 p bu.—[E. E. H., Monroe Co, N Y. 

Pea beans mostly grown here. Acre- 
age short this season. Yield will not 
be over one-half crop. No beans mov- 
ing yet, but quotations are good.—[G. 
B., Lodi, Seneca Co, N Y. 

Acreage much larger than last year, 
and 75% of the crop red kidney. Looks 
like 18 bus p acre.—[Snyder & Aller- 
ton, Newark, N Y. 

Acreage under field beans about 
normal, Crops appearing well and 
expect 20 bus to the acre, which is 
about normal. A few fields hurt by 
hot weather. No price set for early 
delivery. Mostly red kidneys grown 
here.—[C. L. P., Marion, Wayne Co, 
N Y 


beans near 


Outlook good, satisfactory growth 
of vines, plenty of pods, but pods not 
well filled. Acreage 20% larger than 
last year on red kidneys. I have 40 
acres of this variety. They show nice 
growth, but pods not well filled. Looks 
like yield 15 to 18 bus p acre. Pea 
beans are good.-—[J. M. L., Yates 
Co, N Y. , 

Beans did not fill well, and they run 
10 to 15 bus p acre; some may go 20 
bus. Price, reds $3, pea and medium 
2.—[J. W., Genesee Co, N Y 


Uneven Conditions in Michigan 


The bean crop in Warren Co, Mich, 
is very poor. There is not more than 
60% of a normal crop, and the quality 
is very inferior.—[J. C. Beckwith. 

The acreage of pea beans in Ingham 


Co, Mich, was 15 to 20% larger than 
in ’09. The average yield is 12 bus 
p acre. Prices vary considerably ac- 


cording to quality, which is very ir- 
regular this year. Most offerings, 
however, bring $2 p bu. The acreage 
of red kidney beans is light, and none 
of them threshed as yet.—[C. E. 
Depuy Co. 

The fourth week in Sept found 75% 
of the bean crop secured. Yield, 8 
to 15 bus p acre, and acreage one- 
tenth greater than last years The 
acreage of red kidneys small and none 
threshed yet. Price offered $2.32 for 
choice.—[F. T. H., Brighton, Living- 
ston Co, Mich. 

Crop of pea beans 60% of last year. 
Damage heavy through rains at har- 
vest time. While acreage was perhaps 
25% larger than in ’09, there will not 
be so many merchantable beans avail- 
able.-—[{L. H. S., Charlotte, Mich. 

Acreage in Ionia Co full normal, but 
owing to extremely dry season, to- 


gether with serious hailstorm July 26,, 


the crop a little more than half, say 
bus p acre.—[W. C., Lake Odessa, 
ich. : 





















Boot Buyers 















The price of crude rubber has 
gone up by leaps and bounds. Auto - 
mobile tires and similar uses have 
tremendously increased the demand. 
Be careful that you aren’t fooled into 
buying a rubber boot that has been 
skimped in material and workman- 
ship, thus depriving you of the 
quality you pay for. Many a 
man is wondering these days 
why his rubber boots 
don’t last like they 
used to; why they rot 
and crack and wear 
- away so quickly. You 
can be assured of quality, of wear, of satisfaction, if you 
join the army of eight million wearers of “ Ball-Band” 
Rubber Boots and Arctics. 

For nearly a quarter of a century the RED “Ball- 
Band” has stood for the highest quality of mate- 
rials and the best workmanship it is possible 
to put into rubber and woolen footwear. 
Thousands of pairs are sold each year 
merely on the recommendation of 
one satisfied user to another. 
The uality that has made 
“Ball-Band” goods famous 
will be maintained no 
matter how high 
crude rubber 
may go in 
price. 






























Our 
profit is 
cut down toa 
fraction of what 
we might make by 
sacrificing quality, 
but we figure that 
good-will of 8,000,000 users 
is one of the best assets we have. 
Our economical selling expense— 
one-fifth that of most manufacturers—is 
something almost unheard of in the manu- 
facturing business, and you get the benefit. 
Forty-five thousand dealers sell “Ball-Band” goods. 
Some sell ordinary kinds, too. But insist on seeing 
the RED “Ball-Band” trade-mark, for it’s your only pro- 
tection. If your dealer can’t supply you, write us, mention- 
ing his name and we will see that you are fitted. 


“Ball-Band” Arctics 


are the same quality as “ Ball-Band” Rubber Boots. They give you the same 
comfort, the same long wear, the same perfect satisfaction. The same thing 
is true of our . 


All-Knit Wool Boots and Socks! s 


which are worn by millions of outdoor workers. The “Ball-Band” guaranty 
of quality is back of them. But be sure to look for the RED “ Ball-Band 
trade mafk. For it means a guaranty of quality 
that you can get in nother way. 


Mishawaka Woolen Mfg. Co. 


as) _ Mishawaka, Ind. 




















Be Careful! | 
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OUR HOP GROWERS’ EXCHANGE vee 
NOT AN EXCESSIVE HOP CROP ~ 


Domestic Crop Shows Considerable Increase Over 1909-—Total 4 
Yield 237,000 Against 231,000 Last Year—Prices Starting 
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KEEN KUTTER © 


Too! Cabinets 


A boxful of tools—good tools—just the kind you would select were 
you an expert nter or cabinet maker. That's what you get when 
you buy a Keen Kutter Tool Cabinet. In fact fhese are the only tool 
cabinets made containing a complete set of tools under one trade mark 
and guarantee, and it’s a real pee fair and square guarantee— 
one that refunds your money if you are not fully satisfied. 

Every tool has a sera of its own and it’s there for service. Whatever 
the tool—however hard the work—you won’t be disappointed. 

Keen Kutier Tool Cabinets are made in many different sizes, the 

varying with the number and kinds of tools selected. There's the 

-0 size containing enough tools for any ordinary job, several hetween 
is and $0.0%and one at $125.00, which ificludes work-bench, vises, etc. 
“*The Recollection of Quality Remains Long After the Price is 
Forgotten. ’’—E. C. Simmons. Trade Mark Registered. 


If not at your dealer’s, write us. 


SIMMONS HARDWARE CO. (Inc.), St. Louis and New York, U.S.A. 








What is made once, is made forever, 
if it’s made of concrete. 


Your regular help can easily mix concrete. Practically anything can_be 
made of it—watering trough, fence and gate-posts, run-ways, etc., a silo, 
‘barn or house. Once made there’s no more to do—no painting, no repairs, 
no replacing, for the olde? concrete is, the stronger it gets. 


EDI SON PORTLAND 


CEMENT 


is the practical farmer's favorite because it sells at the same price as other brands 
but, weight for weight, dinds more sand, gravel or.;broken stone, therefore goes 
Jarthest and is consequently most economical, because it is 


Uniformly 10% Finest Ground in the World 
We have some books it will pay you to read: 


** How to Mix and Use Concrete on the Farm.”’ 
‘* Concrete on the Farm.’’ 

**Silos and How to Build Them.’’ 

‘*New England and New Jersey Homes.”’ 


They are yours, Free for the asking. Send for them. 


EDISON PORTLAND CEMENT CO. 
No. 803 St. James Building, New York 





Don’t You Drain 
Farm of Yours? 


You don’tmeed aSurveyor. Geta 
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Lower--Many Growers Hold for Higher Figures 


The commercial hop crop of the 
United States shows a liberal total 
and much larger than that of 1909, 
yet exceeded in some recent years. 
American Agriculturist is in receipt of 
reports from a large number of cor- 
respondents in the field in Washing- 
ton, Oregon, California and New 
York, the states whi@h produce the 
commercial crop of hops. The hop 
situation at the end of 1910 harvest 
corresponds fairly with that of two 
years ago. The yield on the Pacific 
coast, however, is slightly larger than 
in 1909. There is an increase in acre- 
age in Oregon. Last year the harvest 
was the smallest since 1886, but in 
1910 the total crop corresponds fair- 
ly with the past five-year average. 

Prices the past season for good to 
choice hops have been the highest in 
five years, and rarely for the past dec- 
ade have they maintained as high a 
level. The rise in prices commenced 
shortly after the duty on imports was 
increased, which placed the rate at 
16 cents a pound, instead of 12 cents. 


Hop Crops of U S in Bales 


Year Pac coast Total crop 
1910 185,000 
1909. E -- 180,000 
1908. -» 197,000 
1907 248,000 
1906 --- 295,000 
1905 230,000 
1904 5 

1903 

1902. 

1901. 

1900... 


182,000 110,000 

this final report of conditions 
American Agriculturist places the total 
acreage on the Pacific coast at 31,000 
acres, which shows an increase of 
about 2000 acres, mainly in Califor- 
nia and Oregon. In New York acre- 
age is substantially the same and 
yield corresponds nearly to that of 
1909. 

Overproduction of hops 
few years resulted for a 
greatly lowering the prices, and both 
foreign and home markets were de- 
pressed for years. English growers 
have been active trying to secure a 
protective tariff, but the British par- 
liament has not seen fit to grant it, 
the argument offered being that there 
are other causes for depression of 
the industry than foreign competi- 
tion: the reduced consumption of 
beer, smaller proportion of hops used 
in the manufacture, the increased 
yield of hops to the acre, and the use 
of cold storage, During the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1910, exports from 
the United States amounted to 10,- 
589,000 pounds, or about the same as 
a year earlier, with an average value 
of 19 cents per pound. On the other 
hand, the imports were less than half 
of the preceding year, or 3,200,000 


pounds at an average value of 21 
cents. 


, Imports and Exports of Hops 


[Fiscal year ended June 30.] 
-——Imports——_, ——-Exports—_, 
Lbs Val p lb Lbs Val p ib 
$3,200,000 10,589,000 -19 
10,447,600 12 
22,920,480 13 
16,309,000 
13,059,000 
14,876,000 
158, 10,986,000 
10,114,000 13,059,000 
2,805,000 29 10,715,000 
2,060,700 . 14,963,000 
2,772,000 ° 16,765,000 
3,133,000 17,523,000 


New York Crops and Prices 


Acres Bales Old hops Total Price 
harvested in crop on hand supply paid 


52,000 


the past 
time in 


1909-10 
9.. 


4,339,00 
2,758,000 


56.000 3. 
58,000 5,000 


Interesting Situation in the 

In Oregon the yield in 1910 varies 
generally from 700 to 1000 pounds to 
the acre. Last year the entire range 
was 600 to 1100. In bottom land yield 
increased fully a third over last year’s 
production. The quality of hops har- 
vested is the best for several years, 
being picked considerably cleaner, and 
with the thought in view that Pacific 
coast hops formerly commanded less 
in the trade because of the lack of 
care in harvesting. Dry weather in 
Yamhill - county, -one of .the large 
producing counties, cut the -crop 


shorter than was anticipated earlier 
in the season. In Polk county much 
care was given to gathéring hops this: 
year, and growers expect to receive 
a better price than usual. Quota- 
tions now offered range from 12 te 
16 cents a pound, and a large per- 
centage of the growers intend to hold 
for higher prices, but many lots have 
been disposed of on contract. 

In Washington, where the acreage 
has been most remarkably reduced in 
recent years, the price offered ranges 
10 to 15 cents a pound, and the qual- 
ity is fair to good. Some trouble wag 
experienced this fall with the red 
spider. Yields are running 1000 to 
1700 pounds per acre. 

A large portion of the crop of Cali- 
fornia is 3s0ld on contract. Hops 
which are owned by farmers not un- 
der contract will be held in hope 
prices will advance. The yield varied 
from 1000 to 1500 pounds per acre, 
In Sutter county the crop is particu- 
larly fine, and no lice or vermin have 
been noticed, which is true of nearly 
ail growths on the Pacific coast. 


Pacific Coast Crops and Prices 
California: 
Acres 
harvested 


Bales Old hops 
in crop held 
75,000 900 


Total Price te 
supply growernm 
75,900 12@15 
64,000 .000 65,000 l8@21 
72,000 2,500 74,500 

8,000 88,000 

800 102,800 

,000 69,600 
49,100 
42,200 
45,250 
46,400 
44,501 


59,00 ll@I15 


97,200 
88,500 
99,000 
130,000 
136,500 
23,000 
84,400 
75,500 
85,900 
74,600 
70,000 


13@16 


80,000 


25,000 


47,800 


185,000 3 
180,000 


198,400 


197,000 8, 
248,000 21, 
286,500 3, 
230,000 § 
168,000 
155,000 
173,000 
160,000 
152,000 
182,000 
New York Shows Splendid Hops 
The harvest in New York was com- 
menced early this year because of dry 
weather and. the threatened ravages 
of blue mold. However, mold got is 
very little work, and the damage to 
crops was small. The season this year 
was favorable to a large growth, al- 
though some yards were backward ia 
starting because of cold weather and 
frosts early in the spring. Until just 
prior to harvest drouth had not beer 
a factor in hop fields. Red lice alse 
threatened injury, but in general the 
1910 crop is exceptionally free from 
mold, rust or insects. Many growers 
are not satisfied with present prices 
of 23 to 25 cents per pound, and will 
hold, confident of better values later. 


uarterly Range Hop Prices at N ¥ 
4 I 
[Cheice N Y¥ hops, cents p Ib.) 
Mar 1 July 1 


In New York Yards 


y 
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In the town of Roseboom about 90% | 


of last year’s acreage 
vested, or 85 acres. The 
about 400 Ibs, against 500 in ’09. We 
are offered 20c p ib. Some growers 


have sold, but many are holding fat 


better price.—[E. F., Otsego Co, N % 
In the townships of Sangerfield and 
Marshall the acreage is the same 
last year, and the yield 150 Ibs p act® 
heavier, or Growers will hole; 
their crops, as prices now range Tom 


hi 


will be ham 
yield #7] 








ope 24c p-ib. Mold has’ been very 
nde SS M. U., Oneida Co, N Y. 

In Canajoharie the acreage is about 
75% of ‘09, or 125 acres. Quality good 
and price now offered 25c p Ib.—[P. 
Vy. V. J.. Montgomery Co, N Y. 

In this immediate vicinity we are 
growing 100 acres of hops. The yield 
this year will be much Jess than last 
year, or 650, against 950 Ibs in ’09. 
The mold did some damage, but the 
crop, as a whole, is good.—[S. M. M., 
Stockbridge, N Y. 

In the town of Madison the acreage 
js slightly increased, making a total 
of 300. Quality is good and price of- 
fered 20@22c p Ib.—[{L. R. B., Sols- 
ville, N Y. 

In this locality we grew about 50 
acres, Which is about the same as in 
09. Growers intend to hold, as we 
are now offered 21@22c p lb.—[G. B. 
W., Little Falls, N Y. 

In the eastern section of Sharon the 
acreage about normal, or 150. 
Yield will average 500 to 600 lbs, com- 
pared with 600 to 650 ibs p acre in 


is 


09. Quality not very good, price of- 
fered 18@22¢c.—[H. B. B., Schoharie 
Co, N Y 


Average yield of hops will be about 
800 Ibs, against 785 p acre in ’09. 
believe the acreage has increased 5%. 
Price offered 18@22c p ib.—f[J. 8. 
H., Schoharie Co, N Y. 





How to Secure Clean Cabbage 


M. G. KAINS, NEW YORK 


Cabbage growers should insure fu- 


ture crops against club root. This 
year western New York fields have 
suffered severely and growers are 
anxious. Nothing can now be done to 
save affected cabbage, but the fields 
may be treated this fall to purify the 


soil Increase of this disease is due 
to bad methods. Growers have sought 
to make too much money out of the 


erop They have forced the land to 
produce cabbage too frequently or too 
soon after having produced a related 
crop before. The result has been 
spread of club root and loss of crop 
and cash. 


There is no need to fear the mal- 
ady where rational methods are prac- 
ticed; rational methods will not only 
prevent the disease, but their adop- 
tion will purify the land. A four or 
a five-year rotation a specific pre- 
véntive where new soil and clean ma- 
hure are used in seed beds and these 
beds are properly managed. The dis- 
ease cannot gain a foothold in the 
field if the beds are kept free of it 
and only manure free from the dis- 
ease is used. Where bad practice has 
introduced it, it may be eradicated by 
heavy applications of lime—two to 
five tons to the acre—immediately 
after the crop has been harvested, 
and then starved by avoiding cab- 
bage, cauliflower, turnips, rape and 
allied crops for three to five years. 
To harvest clean cabbage is no trick 
under rational practice; neither is it 
difficult to lose under bad methods. 
The matter rests wholly with the 
grower. Land can be purified and 
kept so. Now is the time to act. 


Why Milk Varies in Quality 
G 


W. PATTERSON, IOWA 


is 








Some farmers claim that the fat 


content of milk can be increased 
through methods of feeding, while 
Others claim that it cannot. This is 
an old question, which has. been much 
discussed. Whether we can increase 
the fat content by feeding or not, 
there are other causes of variations, 
Which are sometimes overlooked. 
Thus, changes in quality are often 
attributed to feeding when they are 


due to something else. The nervous 
System of a cow has much to do with 
the secretion of milk, both as regards 
Quality and quantity. : 


Time of Milking Affects Flow 

The time between milking also af- 
fects the test. Milk a cow late in the 
evening and the udder will be un- 
Usually full and hard. Many of the 
lands will not be in a free and nor- 

; mal condition. The milk will be 
Rather blue and low in fat content. 
During the night, however, the {fat 
/ "ecreting cells have more freedom 
; 2 the morning’s milk will be richer. 
‘ ave noted this to be true with a 
© number of cows. It is not un- 









common for ‘the difference to be as 
great as 2%, and sometimes it is over 
3%. Upon the average farm, where 
the cows are now milked at 7 p m 
and 5 a m, the morning’s milk. will 
be much richer. 

Manner of Milking Important 

The other day a farmer near Cedar 
Falls,. Ia, decided to test his cows. 
His good wife washed a few bottles 
for him. He numbered them and 
then, just as they began to milk, 
stripped a little into the bottles at 
the very start. In the morning, how- 
ever, the milk was strangely blue. It 
tested 2%. Why was it? Why will 
the fore milk sometimes test about 
5%, while the last of the strippings 
will sometimes test about 12%? In 
the first place, in the udder there is 
a sovt of milk reservoir. Frequent- 
ly this is of such a size as. to allow 
the cream to rise. Then, again, many 
of the fat globules are as large as 
the small milk ducts. They pass 
through these ducts with difficulty, 
and they never come out first. Thus 
the fore milk will naturally test high- 
er than the strippings, and the very 
process of milking is a factor which 
ecntrols the test. Allow a careless 
hired man to milk the old cow a week 
and then watch for a change in the 
test. A change in test might be due 
to the hired man or the children who 
do the milking instead of the sup- 
posed pasture grass. 

Again, the fair-haired and blue- 
eyed milkmaids of Denmark are 
teaching us that by manipulating the 
udder we can make the milk richer. 
The Danish wives of our American 
farmers are helping to make our 
dairying profitable in more ways than 
one. Their systen of manipulation is 
called the Hegelund method. The 
university of Wisconsin has found 
that by such a.system the quantity 
of fat from a herd of cows was in- 
creased 9.2%, while the quantity of 
milk was increased only 4.5%. 

Everyone admits that the test va- 
ries with the age of the cow, with 
the individual, with the breed and 
with the time since the cow fresh- 
ened. The fact ‘that a cow’s milk 
is usually richer in the fall and win- 
ter than during the spring and sum- 
mer has led many people to believe 
that the test can be regulated largely 
through the feed. Possibly it can. 


It depends for one thing upon the 
previous condition of the cow. It is 
entirely possible and probable, how- 


ever, that many changes in the test 
have been due to the time and man- 
ner of milking rather than to the sup- 
posed effects of the feed. 








A FOOD DRINK 
Which Brings Daily Enjoyment 





A lady doctor writes: 

“Though busy hourly with my own 
affairs, I will not deny myself the 
pleasure of taking a few minutes to 
tell of my enjoyment daily obtained 
from my morning cup of Postum. It 
is a food beverage, not a poison like 
coffee. 

“I began to use Postum eight years 
ago, not because I wanted to, but be- 
cause coffee, which I dearly loved, 
made my nights long, weary periods 
to be dreaded and unfitting me for 
business during the day. 

“On the advice of a friend, I first 
tried Postum, making it carefully as 
directed on the package. As I: had 
always used ‘cream and no sugar,’ I 
mixed my Postum so. It looked good, 
was clear and fragrant, and it was a 
pleasure to see the cream color it as 
my Kentucky friend always wanted 
os coffee to look—‘like a new sad- 
dle.’ 

“Then I tasted it critically, for I hady 
tried many ‘substitutes’ for coffee. I 
was pleased, yes, satisfied, with my 
Postum in taste and effect, and am 
yet, being a constant user of it all 
these years. 

“T continually assure my friends and 
acquaintances that they will like it in 
place of coffee, and receive benefit 
from its use. I have gained weight, 
can sleep sound and am not nervous.” 
“There’s a reason.” . 

Read “The Road to. Wellville” in 


pkgs. 
Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 





are genuine, true and full of human 
interest. , 
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Excuse me 

I know what I 

want and I want 

what I asked for 
Athoggs i, 

TOASTED CORN FLAKES 

The name—Kellogg's—and the signature i 

are protected by the laws of the U.S. ‘zi 

The flavor and gocdness are equally impossible : 

of imitation. 

The original corn flakes is Kellogg's — imitated 

but never equalled — deliciously flavored — 


appetizingly crisped — wonderfully wholesome 
—Insist on the genuine for your own protection. 


| Made of 
4 the Best 
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Seay: 






























FAL. is an especi- 
ally favorable time 
for painting. The 
dry surfaces enable 
the paint to anchor 
firmly in the wood; the 
absence of insects and dust assures a surface 
free from foreign matter; and the dry atmos- 
phere, together with the dry surfaces, furnish 
conditions very helpful to a smooth, beautiful, 
lasting, painting job. 
Do your painting this Fall and use 


Pure White Lead 


‘(** Dutch Boy Painter ** Trade Mark) 


Mix it fresh with pure linseed oil, and tint it to suit your 
taste. Then the snow, sleet, sun and rain of winter will 
have no harmful effect on house or buildings, and the 

colors will not fade, streak or wash out. 

Send for our ‘‘ Dutch Boy Paint Adviser 
No.7 ” It gives specifications for paint- 
ing with white lead paint and helps on 
color schemes and other points—Free. 


National Lead Company 


' dn effica in cach of the following crties: 


(John T. Lewis & Bros. Co,, ; 
(Stadonsl Leod & OU Cou, Piesborgh} 

















































































Economy ad Power 
S tanse. the World! 


utely 


‘overwhelming. 
eresene (common coal oil) 
rans it with w 


The Wonder—on 15 Days’ 
nrosene Wo From Factory 
Any ene T oe eo dintals betore oh shipping by qe 


fren fa Ui Cie etally refam Dow ob hag avepaid pond 
2 ao sprents, guaranteed ae 

Trier smi spevereeniony Drain roe 2 on ira 
Detroit agine Works, 870 Seilevue Ave., Detroit, ticks 


aay MONEY ON ROOFING 


buys full 76H (108 sq. ft.) of strictly high 
. either rubber or flint coat sur- 





UNITO ASPHALT ROOFING 


You send neo money when you order Unito Roofing. 
Satistaction Guaranteed, Write today for free Lm cua for 
test and our selling 


D FACTORIES CD. Dept. 4-24, Cleveland, © 
Ly” 











makers everywhere. ‘ 
The most and : 
work 


styles and sizes 
ofpresses. Horse and steam & 
power. Send for catalog. 


Collins Plow Co., 1113 Hampshire $t., Qulecy, it. 


NEW FACTS ON HAY PRESSES 


iy We have just issued a new Free book on 
Hay Presses. Besides facts you need to 
know, it tells about the 
: reliable, reasonable- 
=@ priced Hendricks—the 
Hay Press you have 
seen advertised for 
years, and know 
bou 








os zi : about. 
MENDPRICKS HAY PRESS CO., Tenbrocck Ave., Kingston, N.Y 


Jarvis Spraying Compound 


18 THE CHEAPEST AND BEST. IT J ae SUPERIOR. 
SURE CURE FOR SAN JOSE SCALE. 

wey direct from the manufactu ror and save money. 

Compound ready to mix with water. 

e qa on of § raying Compound will make from 16 


wa mee eations, ad 5 50 aes 
Terms: gee 
i fiais, ihe Poaching, 
the Doameations” Ae ie Col 





fase. Jarvis o 
te will Pte rT nT 


a 





Gide r Pi and ca- 
pacity; all sizes; also 
gasoline engines, 

> ala engines, 
thresh. 

nn. witotlon free, 


Genarch Machinery Co.. 601 Cortlandt Ridg., New York 
TT DEL EPs oe 6.) he 





Do you want tv hee 


Raw Furs Wanted = 
‘iow te Get More Money for Your Raw Furs?” 
Write and ask for my es peg Ee. os tsa 
commercial references. ad: 


ink, Raccoon. Opossum, Fo uskrat 

f b high 1 in 
Sra Psa tice Sates Eee : 
i 
F.N. MONJO, 152 W. 25 seh ‘een N.Y Y. | 
SEE - BERBERA RES 


ork, the fer you te ship 
Don’t Rust Farm Fence 
hea 
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‘QUESTION’ OF ” 


C., S# BLAKE, LITCHFIELD COUNTY,. CT 
purchased .a .16- 
power, two-cylinder touring 
car;. with removable tonneau, think- 
ing, as I live six miles from a rail- 
road station and feel obliged to be 
home at milking time, | might occa- 
sionally take a trip somewhat longer 
than I could with a horse. 

My first ride was 18 miles and back 
to deliver butter. I éxpected. trouble 
passing teams, so took an expert with 
m. After a few trips I was not 
afraid to meet teams, and enjoyed 
the ride more and more as I grew ac- 
tustomed to running my machine. 
| oon my friends began to ask for 
| a ride when I was going to market, 
and I often took a long, roundabout 
vay to get home. 

My business principally is making 
butter from my own dairy, the 
amount varying from 22 to 32 pounds 
per day. I ha-e a steam engine 
which turns the separator, churns, 
and doe; the family washing. I did 
not expect to peddle butter with the 
nachine when I ordered it, but it 
is so hancy and saves me half a day 
on a trip that I have used it in sum- 
mer, and until quite late in the fall 
for that purpose. 

I use it almost wholly 
rands, such as a barrel 
plow, set of wheels, 
mower, a safe weighing 
or anything I want to get quickly. 
With the back seat on I take my 
family to church, to evening enter- 
tainments that are too far away to 
drive a horse, or go off for a day’s 
outin; many miles from home. 

The northwestern part of Connecti- 
cut is very hilly, but I run a mile 
in three to four minutes, according 
to the condition of the road. Gaso- 
line is of no account, the time 
saved is worth more than it costs. 
I have had new tires for the rear 
wheels. The other repairs have been 
very little. I have never been un- 
able to get home with it, which is 
contrary to my expectations, and I 
think a farmer living as far from 
the larger places as I do needs an 
auto more than other people. I am 
thinking of disposing of mine and 
getting a 30-horse power 

Last summer, when some 30 miles 
from home and on a strange road, I 
met a man on a high wagon, and 
stopped to inquire the road. He be- 
gan to tell me how he hated “those 
things.” I asked him if he ever read 
‘ the man that went to market with 
an automobile. He-said yes, and im- 
mediately jumped from his wagon 
and began to ask me all sorts of 
How much could I carry, 

He said he had been 12 
market. 


_ May 14, 1906, I 


horse 
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of flour, a 
repairs for 
250 pounds, 
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and so on? 
miles to 


Blackhead in Turkeys 


The experiment station 
ston, R I, has for some 
conducting an investigation 
head in turkeys, and has 
lished Bulletin 141, giving an ab- 
stract of a technical. bulletin’on the 
same subject The investigations 
were carried on in co-operation with 
the bureau of animal industry of the 
United States department of agricul- 
ture, which was also published on 
the same date. 

After reviewing the decline of tur- 
key production in New England, and 
especially in Rhode Island, the writ- 
ers, Leon J. Cole, Philip B. Hadley 
and W. F. Kirkpatrick, discuss th 
| malady at considerable length. They 
say that the invariable symptoms are: 
First, diarrhea at some stage of the 
disease; second, a condition of in- 
creasing languor or stupor, togethér 
with isolation from companions in 
the flock; and third, loss of appetite 
and more or less prolonged emacia- 
tion. 

The bulletin does not recommend 
treatment of the disease. In the long 
run the poultryman will do better to 
practice. methods of prevention rather 
than waste his money on so-called 





at King- 
time been 
of black- 
just pub- 





| remedies ~and. cures. - Methods of 
treating poemy diseases do not at 


- very 


present rest--upOn— very ‘secure foun- 
dations, and furthermore, even if cer- 
tain measures for treatment ‘are 
known to be effective the average 
poultryman does not have time to un- 
dertake treating his birds. It .may 
therefore be said that the treatment 
should be limited to birds. 

The preventive measures recom- 
mended are: 1. To protect infested 
yards and flocks by carefully examin- 
ing all new stock, whether turkeys, 
fowls, geese or other domestic birds. 
2. To keep the turkeys on grounds as 
fresh as can be obtained, that is, to 
change the range at least every two 
years and every year if possible, and 
above all, to keep the turkeys isolated 
from other poultry. 

3. To keep every turkey in the 
flock under frequent observation, in 
order to separate and at once isolate 
any bird which may give evidence of 
illness. To facilitate such observa- 
tions it is of the greatest help to leg- 
band every bird and to record the 
weight from time to time. While 
this may appear difficult and imprac- 
ticable, as_a matter of fact it is 
neither, but can be done easily and 
in a short time. If the poultryman 
e--:pec‘s to. meet success in raising 
birds he must give the turkeys at 
least a fraction of the thought and 
att.ntion that he gives to other de- 
partments of his farm work. The 
course outlined makes ft possible to 
l arn whether any birds are losing 
weight, and if this is the case, these 
birds should be separated until sus- 
picion can be allayed. It is especially 
dangerous to allow a turkey hen 
showing signs of disease to brood her 
young. 

4. The yards should be kept as free 
as possible from English sparrows 
and the poultry houses and grain bins 
free from rats, since these creatures 
are accused of spreading the. disease. 
5. If it is desired to fatten birds for 
market, increase of ration should be- 
gin gradually. It is never safe to 
fatten birds which in _ successive 
weighings show losses of weight. 
Overfeeding does not cause black- 
head, but it frequently causes the 
sudden death of birds in which black- 
head is present. 6. When birds have 
died of blackhead their bodies should 
be promptly burned or buried. 

All that the bulletin recommends 
concerning remedial measures is: To 
isolate the sick bird in a dry, well- 
ventilated location free from cold and 
drafts, and to feed sparingly on soft, 
light, easily assimilable food, with lit- 
tle grain, especially corn. 


The Uneven Potato Crop 


{From Page 326.] 
acre all over the country. The season is 
too dry.—{J. A. M., Grundy Cen- 
ter, Ia. 

Potatoes growing well fourth week 
in Sept, but still very green and need 
more time to make a crop. This re- 
fers to late varieties. Yield may run 
100 bus p acre if frosts hold off.—{L. 
L. Olds Seed Co, Madison, Wis. 

Good Potatoes in the East 

Hartford Co, Ct, has a fair crop of 
potatoes. The dry weather early in the 
season hurt the yield some. There is 
a little complaint of rot, but the crop 
will cempare favorably with that of 
last year.—[Joseph A. Fayden. 

Potatoes are about all harvested 
near Houlton, Me. The weather has 
been favorable for the work. There 
was almost ideal weather for’ the 
g-owth. The tubers are sound and 
of ood quality. It is estimated that 
the vield will be 245 bus p_ acre. 
Heavy shipments have already been 
made.—[E. L. Cleveland 

The state has a very large acreage, 
but vield is not so large in some 
places as in "09. Rot was not seri- 
ous. We expect a yield equal to last 
year.—[C. & B., Warren. N H. 

The vield of potatoes will vary 
from 25 to 160 bbls p acre in Aroos- 
took Co. The quality of those dug so 
far is good and the season has been 
favorable for. harvesting. There 
will probably be as many to ship as 
last year. No rot has developed so 
far.—[T. B., Bradford, Me. 

Digging at Sherman Mills one-third 
to one-half completed. Yield 200 to 
250 bus to the acre. No rot. ~Pota- 
toes are very :clean and white and 
ground dry and nice for digging.— 
{J. M. Darling, Aroostook Coun- 
ty, Me. 





and the wheels dropped 


JOHN. ¥. BEATY, SOUTH DAKOTA 


I have seen a. number of schemes | 
used for getting grain into the gran- 
ary without much back work, but 
one of the best I know of is an out-* 
side elevator, that can be made bz 
most any farmer handy with tools, 
The first drawing shows the appear- 
ance of this elevator from the outside 
of the building. A dump hole is made | 
in the roof through which grain can J 
be dropped into a hopper, from which 
it can be distributed to the different @ 
bins, or, if there is only one bin in 
the building, the opening is directly 
into that bin. 

A track of 2x6’s is made extending 
from a pit at the side of the building 
to the. hole in the roof. On this is 
mov -ted a large box that will hold 
10 or 25 bushels grain. This box 
drops into a pit at the cnd of the 
track in such a way that grain cay 
be easily dumped from a wagon inta 
it without any shoyeling. The wagon 


PULLEY 5 = 


s Z ea TRACK 


Fig I—Outside Grain Elevator 


is simply backed up to the grain box 
into wheel 


holes. Then when the end gate is 


removed the grain runs by gravity inte 


the box. The box full of grain is 

pulled up to the dump hole by means 

of an ordinary block and tackle 4 
The grain is dumped automatically 


by means of 2 door shown in the de- 
tailed drawing. 


This door is hinged 
tightly to the bottom of the box, but 
is held shut while it is at the bottom 
of t..e track by means of a shoe, 4 
which runs upon a third rail shown 
in the outside drawing and marked 
“2x4 track.”” The cover to the dump 
hole is removed automatically when 
the grain box is pulled up to it by @ 
plece of iron marked e¢ in Fig 
II This engages with two springs, 
shown at d on the cover, and 
pushes the cover open as the box -% 
is pulled up. When the shoe, 4, comes 
to the opening it runs off the end of 
the track and the door drops open 
automatically, as shown by the dotted 
lines. This, of course, releases the 
grain. 

When the box is empty it is let 
down to the bottom and the springs, 
d, start the cove- back until it is in 
Place, where it is stopped by pieces 
of wood nailed to the roof, and the 
iron, c¢, is disengaged. A little 


Fie 1I—Details of Grain Dump 


roller snown at } serves to make the @ 
shoe run easier. The box itself ™@ 
mounted upon small iron wheels not 
shown in the drawing. ‘These-wheel# =| 
run upon the 2x6 tracks and the * 


-box is held in place by guide boards, 


as shown. 





BUSINESS NOTICE 


“For the Land’s Sake use Bowk 
fertilizers; they enrich the earth 
those . who till it.” 
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Vinegar on the Farm 
WALTER G. SACKETT, COL AGRI OOLLEGE 


Avoid the use of old vinegar bar- 
rels, unless they are thoroughly 
gcalded with either boiling water or 
live steam. If practical, pasteurize 
the sweet cider by heating it for 20 
minutes at 155 degrees before placing 
it in the clear barrels, This precau- 
tion is taken in order to rid the cider 
of undesirable yeasts and bacteria. 
The barrels should be not more than 
two-thirds to three-fourths filled with 
apple juice and the outer air allowed 
free access to the cask through an 
open bung hole stoppered with a cot- 
ton plug. The alcoholic fermentation 
is started best by adding a cake of 
either compressed or dry yeast 

When the cider has reached the 
hard cider stage, which, under ordi- 
nary farm management, requires 
from five to six months, if the bar- 
rels are kept in a cellar at a tempera- 
ture of 45 to 55 degrees, add to each 
eask a small piece of mother of vine- 
gar which previous experience has 
shown to possess desirable vinegar 
making properties The hard cider 
should now be kept in a@ warmer 
place, 65 to 75 degrees, to allow the 
more rapid growth of the acetic acid 
germ, the chief Constituent of the 
mother, which changes the alcohol of 
the hard cider into acetic acid. At 
this temperature the acetic acid fer- 
mentation may be completed in 15 to 
18 months, or if left at the lower 


temperature, in 21 to 24 months. 
When the maximum amount of 
acetic acid has been produced, the 
clear vinegar should be drawn off and 
stored in clean, well-scalded barrels, 
which should be completely filled and 


tightly stoppered; otherwise deterio- 
ration may take place, due to the ac- 
tion of certain germs which destroy 
the acetic acid in the presence of an 
abundant supply of oxygen. 


—& 





Italians as Citizen Farmers 
MRS C. M. BURGE 


Landis township, in which it sit- 
uated Vineland, has a population of 
about 10,000, of which at least onc- 
third are Italians Those who come 
from that part of Italy north of 
Naples, are taller, more enterprising 
and energetic, and a much better class 
of citizens generally, than the Neapol- 
itans or Sicilians from the southern 


part. The former class buy good 
farms, cultivate them well, build good 
houses and make some of our most 
industrious, economical, progressive 
farmers. The wives make fair house- 
keepers, though being accustomed to 
outdoor work are better at that than 


housekeeping, and are indeed help- 
meets for their husbands. 
These Italians adapt themselves 





readily to 
the Americans, and it is no unusual 
thing. for the young people to inter- 
marry with the Americans: They are 
anxious te educate their children . to 
read, write and cipher enough to do 
ordinary business for their parents. 
But as soon as they are 14 years of 
age they are taken from school and 
put to work. During the last 12 years 
oniy two or three pupils have grad- 
uated from the high school, and not 
more than a dozen from the grammar 
school. In the primary and interme- 
diate grades they are very forward and 
bright pupils, fally equrl to the Amer- 
icans, often better. 

A large number of Italian farmers 
belong to the grange, all the advan- 
talges of which they avail themselves. 
In the borough .of Vineland where 
they can own no farms the men are 
employed as day laborers, or in the 
shoe factories, where the girls work 
also.. The women work in the gar- 
dens, hoe sweet potatoes, pick fruit, 
or finish work for slop shops. The 
hight of ambition of many of them is 
to own a horse and travel about the 
country to collect rags and junk. 
Those who do it make a god living by 
t. As successful and respected farm- 
ers and fruit growers, the Italians are 
decidedly a great factor in Vineland. 





Waterwheel and Dynamo—J. E. P., 
East Windsor, N Y, has a spring the 
flow of which will fill an inch pipe 
and by going 25 rods can get a fall of 
100 feet. He wants to knowif it would 
pay to install a waterwheel and dyna- 
mo to generate current for lighting, 
grinding, ete. To figure the horse pow- 
er of your spring water exactly one 
would need to know the flow in gal- 
lons per minute. From your state- 
ment, however, your spring flow is 
not sufficient to warrant the expense 
of putting in a waterwheel. " he pres- 
ent stream would develop probably 
not more than one-half horse power. 
If you could secure water from a 
nearby stream and then put in a good 
dam with the immense fall you have 
you could generate current enough 
for considerable power. The spring 
alone would not be worth bothering 
with.—[H. C. Ramsower, Ohio State 
University. 





ce 

Preventing Smut in Millet—During 
the past year a fungous disease of 
millet appeared at various places in 
Iowa. The botanical section.of the 
Iowa experiment station found upon 
investigation that the disease was 
millet smut, a trouble very common 
in the -millet growing sections of 
Europe. It was probably imported to 
this country in seed brought from 
Germany. Prof Pammel finds that 
the disease can be prevented by soak- 
ing the seed for two hours in a solu- 
tion of one pound of formalin to 45 
gallons of water. 








MEANS OF PRODUCING BETTER MILK FLOW 


Silage to produce milk at a less Cost is steadily 
Pictured is a familiar farm scene in New land. 
fase it is filling the silo en the farm of S. H. Peckham of 


and justly so 


owing in popularity, 
in this 
indham coun- 


ty, Ct. Mr Peckham is a successful and enterprising farmer, as is. attested 


by the outfit illustrated. 


Those farmers who are having difficulty in mak- 
‘ng the dairy pay and have no silo should consider the advan 


Gained by feeding a carefully planned silage ration. 
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UY: a Winter underwear of. 
comfort—as we//as of warmth. 


WELLASTico 


Ribbed Fleece-Lined Underwear 


VELLASTIC is tae best fitting, best. feeling, oest wear- 
ing underwear you can buy. Ribbed for smooth, easy fit— 
fleece-lined for comfort and warmth. It is warmer than 
many of the heavy, bulky underwears and more comfort- 

able than ai/ of them. 
VELLASTIC ‘retains its warmth and com- 
fort permanently—for the fleece cannot wash 
away, mat, knot or grow soggy. 


For Men, Women and Children 


Separate garments and union suits, 50c, and up. 
VELLASTIC offers best money yalue because it is 
one of the Bodygard underwears. At your dealer's. 
Look for the Bodygard Shield. it is your 
safeguard. Write for Bodygard Book No. 15. 


UTICA KNITTING CO, 
Utica, N. Y. 
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Your Sheep 

and Lambs, 

Hogs and Horses 
From Deadly Worms 


, Don’t stand by and let your sheep and hogs die off 
Don’t let them grow thin, scrawny and dull. Don’t let 
your profits be eaten up by worms. Every day that 
worms eat at your stock you are losing a lot of money. 

I'll stop this loss and prove it before you pay me @ 














eo cent. All I ask is a chance to show you how 
oY. TRADE MARK 
T - 
. SAL@2VE 
| EG US. PAT OFF, 


will get rid of the worms and put the digestive organs of your stock 
in such a healthy, thrifty condition, they will grow like magic —I'll 
keep them that way, because SAL-VET not only hkille and expels 
*‘conditions’’ farm animals as nothing else will, 
Read These Letters |“°"ms bet ce i 
we, vactrice: |g ARG ET Maal le opallat e al 
“ -~ wor! rs, ev: 
ont vee Seer 4 | the digestion orms)—reutes them out—cleanses the 
= t 


Sle" works a wonderful change. 
-t~¥ Put it where they can get it, and they'll 


SEND ME NO MONEY 
‘ool lambs Merely send the coupon below. i'l} send enoveh Sab- wy 








= = 60 days. Alt I ask isan opportunity 
ee ine dec tet ovens podem’ my ifwon't cost you's cont if talk, Lay Ly ape” 
ber 20th, at an average [nothing torisk. You want to stop your stock 


‘Sal-Vet’ constantly before rot tem e ‘e more AA) more work out <4," 

thom and sold them Febru. lof your jorses—then send in the coupon be below ,«« Seg iy 

Fy [The publishers of any farm paper vouch for qeey’ FA 

Wakeman, Obio. y responsibility. Yours aothing, 7) av (is im 

“i tod Sa1-¥et to do ah | Sidney R. Foil, Pros. MOP A OF ‘by 

Piste i: 22 | The 8. A Fell Oompany 50? he “7 

Seep Tn, san usec ee. “, YL 
Prices 40 the. $2.25 5100 00 ; 200, , ’ ; 

inet ten Pears” Joven Ibe. $9.00 $909 tos. $13.00 ie Olin 

y 
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In writing any of our adver 
Mention ©“: You will get a very 


quick reply if you.do 


Always 
This Journal 
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Trinidad Lake Asphalt 
‘has no equal as a waterproofer. After we have 


used it for thirty years, everybody is learning 
its value for every waterproofing purpose. 


Genasco 
Ready Roofing 


is made of genuine Trinidad Lake asphalt. 
There is no roofing substitute for Genasco—none 
will last so long. 
e Kant-leak Kleet keeps seams waterproof with- 


out cement. Supplied with Genasco when specified. 


Ask your dealer for Genasco. Mineral or smooth surface. Look for the 
hemisphere trade-mark. Write for the Good Roof Guide Book and samples. 


THE BARBER ASPHALT PAVING COMPANY 


Largest producers of asphalt, and largest 
manufacturers of ready-roofing in the world. 


PHILADELPHIA 
New York , San Francisco Chicago 
eperee Genasco Stone-seriace Ready-Roofing 


A -satu 
wee Trinidad Lake Asphalt 
ee SS SS Aschait-saturated Wool Felt 








price for Standard 
point from Maine 


No Tar; S Smooth Rubber Surface 

$427 ee em ee toany’ 

‘ South as far as Virginia, Tennessee ana Arkan- 
sas and West as far as Kansas, Nebraska, and 

the Dakotas. $1.58 per roll is our freight prepaid pee 


for Heavy Atlas Roo ng to the.same points. $1.94 
roll is our freight prepaid price for Extra Heavy At 


Roofing to prs n the wenn nr 


‘a 


freieie ‘prepaid petes lor Standard 
Rooting elivered 31's int nn Oklahoma 
Texas and Louisiana. $1.8 r roll is our 
freight prepaid price ‘oe’ Heavy Atlas delivered 
int in these states. $2.20 per roll is our freight 
price for Extra Heavy / tlas Roofing delivered 
point wpe three states. 
is our freight prepaid for Standard 
Bosfing delivered toall other points in the 
United States not indicated above. $2.02 perroll 
is our freight prepaid were for the Heavy Atlas 
tosimilar points. $2.43 per roll is our freight prepaid 
price for Extra Heavy Atlas to the same points 


This is the Greatest Roofing Offer Ever Made 


No. one bas ever been able to name such prices as these 
on high grade Roofing of this quality. The prices we 
= above will bring this Roofing to you with all 


_ charges A. gent ne us, :geerided your exder ler amounts 
This is our celebrated Atlas 


Sy made Ot "long fibre wool felt, saturated with 
aspbalt and coated on both sides with @ patented com-. 
position which makes it water proof, storm proof, acid 
and fire proof. This is the Roofing usually called 
Lo apoed Roofing and it is sold by dealers at almost double 
ices. You can use it on an old roof or a new roof, you can lay it over old shingles, you can 
> ~| ton any sort of build and it will last for years and give absolute satisfaction. © We sell 
usands upon thousands of rolls annually because it has proven to be one of the most satisfac- 
roofing materials known. Each roll contains 108 sq. ft. We pack it with enough cement 
for the laps and nage bended ont galvanized nails to lay it packed inside the roll, No tools but a 
hammer and a jac ack knife are necessa: een J to layit. Don’t use shingles, tin, steel or any other kind 
he roofing until you have investigated the economy of using our ‘Atlas Prepared Roofing at these 
a prepaid prices. It is the my and best roofing material for farm buildings. We will 
to send you a free if you will ask for it, but better yet, order direct from this ad, 
— A to send us an order for three rolls or more and enclose our price. 
Address your order or request for a to the store nearest y w= ag and Campbell Sts., 


Kansas City. Chicago Avenue Bridgé, C 
Montgomery Ward & Co. 2 2” 


$4.25 For Men’s’cxr' Blucher Shoes 


ese stylish patent shoes at a saving to you of $1.55. They were 

catia the best shoe factories to sell at $3.50. We bought the en- 

tire output at a su: y low figure. You get the benefit. Solid oak tanned, 

perfect Stiles shoe. Sizes6toll. Widths C,D,E and EE. Order $1 95 
by Lot No. 26 36. Per dozen pairs, $21.00. Per pair * 

Save 


$1.00 for Ladies’ Patent Shoes 
301050 


rare opportuni! on notere igh ie ladies’ shoes at a give-away 
asi "nascar the latest ave decorated toe caps; dull mat Per 
top; Cuban heels. are durable, flexible, yom For ok and 

Order by Loe 3 ane Widths C, D, E and EE -$1.00 Cent 
Order by 36. Per doz. $10.30. Per pair 

$3.44 for Men’s Rubber Boots (P=) 

An astonishing mtg op gee mm ay gg seal arora Made 

of pure sane asent " foot. Absolutely water- 

prool. Most durabiecver ered attheprice. Madeespecially forus. We buy 

large quantities direct from one of the best rubber rye Ef. and 

Sis are able te maemo yee Ste tow Price. Men's sizes 6 to 12. Order ¢3.44 

Per pair . 


toan 








by Lot No. 36MSAD1312. Price per dozen pairs, $40.00. 
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At the 18th annual national! irri- 
gation congress held last week at 
Pueblo, Col, émphasis was placed 
upon the motto of the congress: 
“Save the forests, store the floods, 
reclaim the deserts, make homes on 
the lands.” The president of the or- 
ganization, Benjamin A. Fowler of 
Phoenix, Ariz, in his opening address, 
laid down the policy that “no ring 
shall flourish here.” He favored a 
thorough discussion of all practical 
problems of irrigation and deciared 
that the congress is and must remain 
the nation forum for consideration of 
irrigation matters, including uses and 
abuses of water and forestry. 

The attendance at the irrigation 
congress was good, there being some- 
thing like 1000 delegates from various 
states, including some foreign coun- 
tries. Notable addresses were given 
by irrigation experts of the -world, as 
was to have been expected. The de- 
liberations were semi-political in na- 
ture. There was the old fight of state 
rights vs federal control of natural 
resources, particularly of water. This 
occasioned the principal feature of 
the meeting. The California delegates 
made a strong fight for state control 
of streams used for irrigation pur- 
poses. 

Contention really centered on the 
order of a reclamation service, which 
forbids the extension of irrigation in 
the St Louis valley of Colorado. It 
is thought that the water supply in 
the Rio Grande river needed for best 
conservation the proposed government 
reservoir at Elephant Buttes, N M. 
After a fight lasting nearly all night, 
the congress declared in favor of fed- 
eral control. Friends of the forest 
service obtained indorsement. The 
Pinchot policy regarding grazing reg- 
ulations and the elimination of fake 
irrigation schemes was demanded by 
congress. 


— 





Eastern Cranberry Growers 


Cranberries are good in quality and 
color* and a full acreage has been 
brought to harvest.—[M. M. Chew, 
Gloucester Co, N Y. 

Growers are selling early cranber- 
ries at about $5 p bbl. Quality. and 
color good, area under €rop brought 
to’ harvest 20% larger than last year. 
{H. J. K., Medford, N J. 

I estimate yield 20% 
last year.—[E. M. x. 
town, N J. 

Growers mostly want to sell, whole- 
sale price $5.50 p bbl. Quality good 
and acreage brought to harvest larger 
than last year. Some crops have been 
damaged by hot sun and high tem- 
perature of Sept 6-7, but the dam- 
age was confined mostly to the late 
berries. Early blacks @bout all gath- 
ered by the middle of the month. 
Good quality.—[l. W. Budd, Burling- 
ton Co, N Y. 


Long Island’s Interesting Crop 


Cranberry season of Long Island 
opened the second week in Sept. Al- 
sthough weather was very dry, the ber- 
ries are of good quality and yielding 
well. The L [I crop will probably be 
very near that of last year, or ap- 
proximately 14,000 bus. Probably no 
berries will be shipped until after Oct 
1, at which time the harvest will be 
well advanced.—[S. H. W., River- 
head, N Y. 

Crops here seem fully as large as in 
any recent year and quality good.— 
[C. M. B., Riverhead, N Y. 

Dry weather and worms caused 
some damage, but the quality is good. 
{G. W. D., Manorville, N Y. 


higher than 
Vincen- 


Vegetable Growers Are Progressive 
—The annual meeting of the vegetable 
growers’ association of America, held 
at Grand Rapids, Mich, late last week, 
brought out a good attendance of in- 
terested delegates. The constitution 
was so amended that the name of 
the old association henceforth will be 
as here indicated. Officers elected 
were as follows: R. L. Watts of State 
College, Pa, president; H. F. Hall of 
Brighton, Mass, vice-president; 8S. W. 
Severance of Louisville, Ky, secretary; 
M. L. Ruetenik of Cleveland, O, treas- 
urer. The annual meeting for 1911 is 
set for Boston, the date go be an- 
nounced later. The association adopted 
a resolution which looks toward bet- 
ter co-operation with other organiza- 
tions in finding relief from unjust 








transportation rates. 


‘remarkable. 


The rural awakening in Ireland ts | 


True, it 
about by necessity. 
were becoming so desperately poor 
that something had to be done. Eveg 
the ruling political parties recognized 
this, and it is a part of théir business 
to aid in assisting those who till the 
soil, Most of the improvement, how- 
ever, came about through persistent 
effort on the part of Irish leaders, 
men who recognized that unless agri- 
cultural conditions improved the 
Irish were doomed. 

The wonderful co-operative ore 
ganizations among Irish farmers 
have been frequently spoken of 
in American Agriculturist. These 
are playing a great part in the 
rejuvenation of Irish agriculture. Ong 
form of this co-operation is the agri 
cultural bank. This admirable insti- 
tution was looked upon with suspiciog 
at first, but after seven or eight 
years it has fully demonstrated its 
great work. The bank at Ballyraget 
is an example of what an institution 
of this kind ought to be. It is ning 
years old, and has no bad debts. If 
was started by an organization com 
posed of 42 farmers who borrowed 
$500 from the Irish department of 
agriculture. It paid 3%% on deposits 
and loane= money in sums ranging 
from $5 to $30. The loan from the 
government was soon paid back, and 
the bank is now on a solid basis, 

It has been claimed that loaning 
money to poor farmers would result 
in the incurring of debts, which would 
never be paid; that it was bad busi- 
ness for farmers to borrow money, 
anyway. Just the opposite is the true 
state of affairs. These small 
have enabled the Irish farmers to 
replace horses which have died, buy 
implements absolutely necessary for 
the tilling of the soil, and purchase 
seed which could not have been se- 
cured otherwise. In other words, it 
increased the productive capacity of 
the farm, and enabled those who 
would otherwise fail in the raising 
of crops to produce abundant yields 
and have money to spare. The ordi- 
nary bank does not care to bother 
with small loans, consequently, it # 
the institution of the moneyed class, 
rather than of the poor man, 

What has been accomplished in Ire- 
land would be of immense advantage 
to nearly every agricultural commu- 
nityin the United States, particularly 
in those locations where the develop- 
ment of the country 
rapidiy and money is 
season’s operations. 
that some 
towns accommodate farmers who de- 
sire small loans, as a general rule 
this not true. In too many 
stances the bank is not in sympathy 
with the small farmer. If, conse 
quently, these farmers would organize 
to establish their own banks, they 
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is progressing | 


While it is true o 
of the banks in the smaller @ 
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would be closely in touch with the sit« @ 


uation, and the benefit to the commt: 
nity could not be measured, It is not 
possible 
any department of the government t0 © 
loan money to an 
kind. Any attempt to secure 
legislation is opposed . by 
banks from a purely selfish stand- 
point. 


under our present laws for 4 
institution of this — 
existing — 


They raise the cry of pater | 


nalism, and point out that farmer = 


as a rule, 
dle their own finances. 


cannot be trusted to han- — 
The concret@ 


examples in Ireland ought to refute | 


this. 
As stated above, the 
Ballyraget has had no trouble in col- 


bank at 


lecting money loaned, has imposed nO 7 
fines. for failure to meet obligatioa®\ 7 


and has lost absolutely nothing be- 


cause of bad accounts. The farmers) 
of this country need not console them-~ 


selves with the idea that agriculturaly 


banks will come to them if they 407 
not fight. | The movement must bey 
originated and pushed by those whe] 
live on the farms. It must be takes) 
up by agricultural journals and polls 


ticans must become convinced. It B® 


time to begin. Start the movemems 
right away. B| 
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A Wonian’s Poultry Notes 
MRS M. E, JOHNSON, OSAGE 00, KAN 
October is the month in which to 
yound up the season’s work, oull out 
gli undesirable birds, and prepare for 
winter. If my flocks have been on 
free range I should have some fine 
birds at this time, and if they are all 
of one variety they present a pretty 
sight. I sell all hens over one year 
old, either to special customers or 
on the market. They are not worth 
their keep over two years old at the 
most. I have one hen, however, four 
years old, the best layer I have ever 
geen. She is worth her weight in 
gold for a mother. She had a flock of 
July chicks, her second brood that 
season, and lost only one chicken, 
The task of getting the youngsters 
into their winter quarters is quite an 


undertaking with some breeds. Of 
course, the houses have not been 
neglected through the summer. But 
if they had been, and the lice and 
mites are keeping house, one will 
have a lively time and so will the 
chickens. Kerosene and rough on 


rats sprayed in the pens and on the 
roosts or put on with a brush is the 
cheapest and most effective lice killer 
I have ever used. 

When the fall rains come cultivate 
the yards. I use a hand garden plow 
and always feel proud of my work 
when I have everything cleahed up. 
If I have room there is nothing so 
nice to sow for green feed as rye. I 
also raise - stock beets, just for the 
chickens, though any kind of stock 
enjoys a feed of beets for a change. 
They are chopped up and fed raw. I 
use cabbage, turnips and any kind of 


vegetable, but the beets keep fresh 
and solid till spring in the cellar or 
a pit. 


I provide plenty of sharp grit at all 
times to aid digestion. When the 
weather is cold the drinking water is 
warmed and the dishes emptied at 
night. 


Prize Hogs for Breeding 


M. ©. THOMAS, CHAMPAIGN COUNTY, 0 





It is the common practice with the 
farmer and breeder to attend the 
county, state and interstate fairs for 
the purpose of selecting from those 
on exhibition swine for breeders, and 
it is considered by some quite an 
achievement to attend one or more of 
the prominent expositions and take 
home to the farm the pig decorated 
with the blue ribbon. 

True, they appear fine, 
always bear in mind they have been 
Pushed to their utmost capacity, and 
nine times out of 10 have been ruined 
for breeding purposes. Imagine the 
chagrin of the credulous buyer, who, 
after patient effort and toil, fails to 
Produce from them any stock that 
looks anything like as good as the 
Ones at the fair. 

The show yard is the 


but we must 


place in which 


to buy stock for show purposes, and 
also to see what can be done with 
different individual animals when 
Properly fitted. But it isn’t the best 
Place to buy breeders. We must re- 
Member the show pig has had the 


best of fare all its life, and to change 
its environments and expect it to 
Teproduce show pigs is to cherish a 
dream that will never come true. Go 
fo the fairs and look over the show 
and study the different herds, then go 
to the breeder’s farm and purchase 
your breeding stock, and success will 
More likely crown your efforts. 


Land Drainage Don’ts 


PROF E. R. JONES, WIS EXPER STATION 








Don’t dodge the wet spots in cul- 
tivated fields. A few dollars spent in 
@rainage will make these spots yield 
Valuable craps, and will make the cul- 
tivation of the whole field more con- 


+ Venient. 


Don’t be content with raising marsh 
efass on muck and peat. marshes. 


— - Drainage is the step that begins their 


Sdaptation to tame grasses and other 
crops. 
Don’t condemn the muck and peat 
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The creamy whiteness of a cauli- 
flower head is best secured by tying 
the leaves above the head as it is ap- 
proaching maturity. Nothing difficult 
about it, at all. 





marshes on which timothy has died 
out once. Drain thoroughly and then 
apply barnyard or commercial ferti- 
lizers, as is done on uplands. In 
other words, give the marshes a 
square deal, 

Don’t wait for nature to drain the 
wet lands without assistance. Na- 
ture alone did not remove the stumps 
and stones from the wooded, stony 
lands. Neither does she irrigate the 
arid lands of the west without the aid 
of man. 

Don’t let damaging water get on to 
land, if it can be prevented. An 
ounce of prevention is worth a pound 
of cure in drainage. 

Don’t think it takes a wizard to 
lay tile properly. Have a survey 
mad: sufficient in detail to show that 
there is sufficient fall, An intelligent 

of this fall will then insure suc- 
cess. 

Don’t install a part of a drainage 
systen to which the remainder of the 
system cannot later be joined with 


advantage. 
Don’t let the waste banks of 
ditches grow up to weeds. Get them 


5 


godded and maké them both valuable 
and attractive. 

Don’t let outlet ditches remain idle 
when they should be working. Have 
surface ditches and tile to keep them 
busy. 

Don't spend a dollar for small 
ditches or tile on a marsh until an 
outlet is assured, 

Don’t fail to give land drainage 
the attention and.thought it deserves, 


Clover Seed Production is not well 
understood. For a good yield the 
crop must bloom in a dry season, Hot 
weather does not injure clover seed 
production so far as we can find out 
if it is dry weather. With much wet 
weather at blooming time, however, 
the crop might as well be cut for 
hay, as it will contain practically no 
seed. Growers observe also that a 
rank growth of stem and leaf is in- 
imical to a heavy yield of seed. The 
two do not go together. Other rea- 
sons for pasturing or clipping clover 
back are, the straw is greatly re- 
duced in quantity, lodges less readily, 
and blooming is usually brought 
about at a dry time and at a time 
when insects, which are usually 
thought necessary to the fertilization 
of clover, are mdést abundant.—[C. B. 
Smith, United States Department of 
Agriculture. 


Enviable Egg Record—In a recent 
issue H. E. Miller remarks that his 
50 Barred Plymouth Rock hens laid 
526 eggs in January and 618 in Febru- 
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ary, making an average of over 22 
eggs a hen for the two months. In 
1908, I had six Single Comb Brown 
Leghorn hens hatched on June 18. 
They commenced laying December 4, 
In January, 1909, they laid 73 eggs, 
and in February 119, a total of 192, 
or 82 eggs for the two months. In 
1910, I had 36 incubator pullets and | 
eight hen-raised pullets hatched the 
previous May and June, also four old 
hens, making a total of 48. In Janu- 
ary they laid 778 eggs, and in Febru- 
ary 797, a total of 1575 eggs, or an 
average of nearly 33 eggs each for the 
two months. The record resulted from 
two causes; an excellent strain of win- 
ter layers and good care. In 1911 I 
expect to have a flock of about 100, 
mostly pullets, which will surely beat 
the above.—[Will Willoughby, Chisago | 
County, Minn. 
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makes hens lay more and better eggs 
Hess Poultry Pan-a-ce-a is a regular 
better than the best ration poorl 
it pays. th thousands of happy Pe 
olera, gapes, etc. 


Blue-fleshed, wrinkle-skinned fowls sell slowly. 


The man 


who's been up against a dull market with a poor “offering” 


knows that. 


How, then, shall we a/qways have “‘prime’’ fowls? 


Give Dr. Hess Poultry Pan-a-ce-a to the chicks as soon as they're 
old enough to eat (a trifle mixed in soft feed) and continue until the 


fowls are fit to kill. 


Poultry Pan-a-ce-a is a tonic. It is 


Here's the grec: Be: the matter! Dr. Hess 


form 


ted by Dr. Hess (M. D., 


D. V. S.) from elements which act beneficially on the digestive organs. 
Thus it helps the tiny chick and the growing fowl to use a greater pro- 


portion of the food they eat and lay it 


on as flesh, For the same reason 


DR. HESS 


Poultry PAN- 





ate eee in a Mey extreme 4 and bon ». pa 


f= chance to increase profits without increa 
for bay or grain. It makes better squties 


OR. HESS & CLARK, Ashiand, Ohio 


animals and thus i 


pact ofeach aa} pans ween and oorn gee “— 
rto eac > Ads ous. “A poor rat rim wel rasa te 
is the “Dr. Hess Idea” of fepding and that’ 
= can LL ag Poultry Pan-a-<e-a cures roup, 
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and fiesh and lessens ae ie amount wasted 
© Dr. Hess Idea 


ilation. This is “ 


rng iy 


non-assim- 
Idea’’ of farm feeding. 


It has added eeu to the profitsin the cattle industry, 
Dr. Hess Stock Food relieves minor stock ailments, 


100 Ibs, $5.00. 25 1b. pail $1.60. Except in Canada and extreme West and South. 


Smaller quantities at a slight advance. 
Send 2c for Dr. Hess Stock Book, free. 
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short horse is 
soon curried 


Likewise a small job of painting is soon finished, and 
any job of painting is a small job if taken in time. 
The longer your house and barns are allowed to 
go without repainting, the more paint it takes and 
the more time to apply it. 
That’s why delays are costly. 

And also buildings, wagons and machinery needing paint and not 
getting it, soon need more than paint to make them right. 

The moral is—keep things painted and use good paint in doing so. 
By good paint I mean paint that covers well, sinks in and stays on. 
Select your paint as you do your seed or your fertilizer—it is just as 
important. Find a name in the paint field that stands out, that has 
made a reputation on quality, that was making paint when you were a 
boy and is stilF at it and that has become the largest paint house in the 
world, and you can come pretty near trusting its products. 

There is such a house and to save your time I’1] mention its name— 
The Sherwin-Williams Company. You can get every kind of paint or 
varnish that your farm requires from a Sherwin-Williams dealer near you. 
Just mention the thing to be painted and you’ll get the right paint— 
the kind that will last and protect. 

You can get a most informing book free by addressing 


THE LITTLE PAINT MAN, care of 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 
PAINTS & VARNISHES 


679 Canal Road, Cleveland, Ohio. Montreal 


In Canada, 639 Centre St., 
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GOOD 
FOR 
25c. 


on the purchase 
of any Heesen 
Feed Cooker 
Cut this out or 
mention this 
paper in writ- 
ing. No. 66 


25,000 stock raisers testify that cooking doubles the value 
of raw feed. Warm cooked feed keeps stock sleek, fat 
' and healthy—preveuts hog cholera. You will 
ao, im 7. Money and MAKE Money with a 
m = Heesen Feed Cooker 
i Made in two parts only—a strong cast iron 
| H caldron kettle and seamless sheet steel jacket. 
BM) Quick-heating—everlasting. Burns any fuel, 
| outdoors or in cellar. 
} “No farm complete without Heesen Cooker,” 
| says D. Polhemas, N. Y., “it saves me 50c on 


every dollar's worth of feed.” “Pays a hand- 
some profit to cook feed for our hogs,’ says 
A.B. Nokes, Ill. We will send you scores of 
other proofs. Write today for prices. 


HEESEN BROS. & CO., Box 66 Tecumseh, Mich. 


HONEST! Have you conquered me AN JOSE SCALE? 


B. G. PRATT COMPANY, 50 CHURCH ST., N.Y 


“SCA LECIDE” 


for less money, with less labor and more effeetively than with Lime-Sulphur or anything else. 
Prices: In barrels and half-barrels, 0c. per gallon; 10 gal. cans, $6.00; 5 gal. cans, $3.25; 
i gal. cans, $1.00. If you want cheap oils, our “CARBOLEIN E” at 30c. per gallon is the —— of 
ANYTHING ELSE. Send today for free Booklet, “‘Orchard Insurance.” 
Carries off surpius a: 
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Care of Mares During Winter 
BEX BERESFORD, IOWA 


Our mares run out during the win- 
ter days. They have access to some 
clover hay, ail the oat straw they will 
eat, and usually they have the run of 
the stalk fields. They are stabled at 
night and fed a grain ration of oats 
and a couple of ears of corn night and 
morning. With this they get more 
clover hay. The amount of grain fed 
depends on the ‘size and condition of 
the mare. After spring work com- 
mences, the mares are fed largely on 
oats and mixed hay, with occasionally 
a little bran ind oil meal. 

If the mares have not foaled before 
the season’s work begins, and the 
foaling date is not within a week, they 
also are put tv slow and gentle work. 
They are worked up to the time the 
Wax suows on the teats and sometimes 
even later than this. We find that 
the mare’s udder is kept reduced in 
better shape, and that the foal comes 
stronger from the mare that is worked 
than from one that is idle. After the 
colts are foaled, they are started to 
eating as soon as possible. Each colt 
has a feed box beside his mother’s, 
but out of her reach. Here he re- 
ceives all the bran and oats he will 
clean up threc times a day. And how 
he grows! 

The foals are never allowed to fol- 
low their dams in the field. At first 
they grieve a bit over this. Soon they 
earn to stay about the barn lots, 
where they eat a little grass. At 
night they their mothers are 
turned on good blue gress pasture. 
With this treatment the foals of work- 
ing mares make bigger, stronger fel- 
lows than do the colts of idle mares 
running on pasture without grain, 
They have also the added advantage 
of being handled, well halter broken 
and used to the grain at weaning time. 
Weaning time, which usually comes in 
October, is scarcely felt. The colt eats 
more oats and clover hay, all he will 
eat of both, wit:. a little corn if he 
shows a tendency to get thin, and he 
comes througi his first winter in fine 
fettle. 

As soon as blue grass pasture is good 
he is shifted to this and gets nothing 
else till cold weather come. Here 
again he grows like the proverbial 
weed. There seems to be something 
about good b! e grass pasture that was 
particularly meant for draft colts, for 
they come up in the fall after the 
first snow, fat, broad rumped and 
deep chested. 


’ The Second Winter 


Their second winter is a repetition 
of the first, except that they eat a bit 
more feed. They have the yards and 
fields in the daytime, with corn, oats 
and clover night and morning,.and an 
open shed for shelter. They are all 
haltered and handled a bit each win- 
ter tO make sure they have not for- 
gotten their first lessons. When three 
years old they are broken and worked. 
The geldings are all sold at from four 
to seven years of age. The mares are 
either kept for breeding purposes or 
sold at similar ages. 

Eighteen of the 20 foals produced 
by our six breeding mares in the past 
five years have reached salable age or 
are on the farm today. Three of these 
are being retained td take the places 
of mares growing old. Six were sold 
for a lump sum of $1450.- Three 
three-year-olds are earning their 
board this season. Two two-year-olds 
and four yearlings are on pasture, 
doing their best to grow into horses 
before prices go lower. During these 
five years we have sold for $1300 
seven others produced in the preced- 
ing years. The $500 per year returned 
by these mares aside from the work 
they do, work that some sort of horses 
must do, is in large part profit. We 
consider that this is good pay for any 
extra work or inconvenience that the 


4ud 


colts. cause, as well as for the 
extra féed and care re that they require, 


A Good Farm ‘Team 


Our front cover picture 





this week 


shows 2 good team of'horses for prac.) 


tical farm work, besides 
the writer’s poem 
very intelligent They know how t 
doe all kinds of farm work. They have” 
the horse sense to do the right thing? 
at the right time. In breaking rough } 
ground they pull steadily but not > 
fast; 
stump, thé WMorses stop at 
gently back up so the 
the plow out from 
then gently buckle 
again—all without being spoken to, 
unless it be to “get up” when the 
plowman is ready to start. ° 

He likewise takes this heavy work 
in a steady manner, without getting 
excited or swearing at the team, and 
seldom breaks either plow point or 
harness. Man nnd team get over a 
large piece of rough ground in a day, 
but without being themselves “ 
to pieces.’’ 


once, 
man can 
the obstruction, 
down to pulling 


pull 





Colts with Mares at Work—Where 
the colt is kept away from the mother 
during part of the day, it should have 
a roomy box stall. If one has two 
colts, it is a good plan to keep them 
together while the mares are at 
work, since there is no animal that 
likes company better than a young 
colt. If a little bright’clover or al- 
falfa hay, and some ground oats and 
bran be kept within reach of the colts, 
they will learn to eat at a very early 
age. It is well to have a pasture lot 
where the young colts can exercise 
and feed as they become old enough 
to nibble at the’ grass The fence 
should be of boards or woven wire, 
and high enough to keep the colts 
from attempting to jump over. Ar- 
range this pasture so that the colts 
can get into the barn out of the sun 
and away from the flies. 


Breeders’ Notes 


Fine Showing of Poland-Chinas 


S. BE. Jennings of Williamsport, 0, in 
the last three weeks has won on his 
Poland-China pigs 12 first, 16 second and 
three champion prizes. This, consider- 
ing the few he raises, speaks well for 
the quality. He purchased the prize- 
winning gilt at the Columbus fair from 
Beatty Brothers of Orient, O, to add to 
his herd. This pig was considered one 
of the best individuals shown.—{[E. A. H. 


Holsteins for British Columbia 


A shipment of 21 head of 
breeding and quality were 
lected from the Lakeside 
steins by Dr Charles E. Doherty for the 
British Columbian government to be 
placed in the stables of the public hos- 
pital for the insane at New Westmin- 
ster. The doctor exercised good judg- 
ment in selecting young choice animals. 
A few of them had been in milk and 
had given as immature cows over 60 
pounds milk in a day in an ordinary 
farmer’s herd, milked but twice a day. 
One heifer two years and seven months 
old has given 56 pounds milk in a day 
and made over 13 pounds butter in seven 
days in an _ official test. Another 
rare heifer was Netherland Segis 2d 
by King Hengerveld, whose dam made 
31 pounds butter in seven days. Her 
dam, Netherland Segis, is a daughter of 
King Segis and has a three-year butter 
record of 26.9 pounds butter in seven 
days. There were also several fine 
calves in the shipment. By this ship- 
ment British Columbia has laid the 
foundation for a very choice herd, not 
only in breeding but in quality.— 
[E. A. H. 





the highest 
recently se- 
herd of Hol- 


Sale of Village Farm Herd of Jerseys 


Although the season was not condu- 
cive to high prices, the sale of Village 
farm herd of Jerseys was most success- 
ful, the 58 head offered bringing a total 
of $22,740, an average of $392 per head 
Although many Jersey fanciers were 
present it was gratifying to note the 
goodly gathering of typical New Eng- 
landers. Among the 300 who gathered at 
Village farm that day, 16 of the 26 buy- 
ers were from New England. A fancier 
said: “The sale of the herd of H 
Prentice was a most important one to 
the Jersey breed, in showing that Island 
Jerseys, after they had passed through 
the trials of rigorous conditions, retain 
their selling qualities and value : 
prove in cond 
new owners, i 
generations. 


and im- 


xford Pretty Princess sol 
at Mr Cooper’s sele as a calf for $500. 


illustrating, 
These horses are” 
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tion in the hands of their 7 
their own and succeeding 4 


when the plow strikes a rock or)™ 
but = 


all torn 73 


a tee 
Siar Sean at See 


She has given her subsequent owners = 


Seve calves, which bid fair to becomé — 


f° cows as their dam. she 4 
ae ed it in Massachusetts and became ~ 
more vigorous for so doing, and has Jj 
sold for $1176.” 
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Holstein-Friesian Cattle 


















































































































































ire First: Bull, Star Farm Korndyke Artis 50. 2908 40 Choice yearlin nee, bein 
to ohite than visce ¥ value $100, an lal clal $48.50. ; more bred to eside odel King 
ve Becond : 10 granddaughters ot. the $3,000 ball Lakeside King Segis Alban De Kol. 
ng aegic Fy? aes ount, value §20, Prices reasonable. " 
zh oe Fara: repair H.F .cows, value $2», special E. A. POWELL 
or | h: 20 i ed H. F. service bull ennui , 
a Forvicoplen value a8, apecial 9100 per hand 904 W. Genesee St., Syracuse, N.Y. 
ifth: 2 registered H.F. heifer and calves, value 
ut i special $150 or $75 per head 
ll Sixth: 0 reg. H.F. cows, value $200, special $150. 
n #00 TESTIMONIAL LETTERS FOR YOUR INSPECTION 
a Address: HORACE L BRONSON ICES for milk will be high this fall and winter. 
8 Dept. G, Cortland, } If you get some large producing Holsteins due te 
o, 3 freshen soon you will be ** Right in the King 
ie Row."’ We have a large number of very nice ones 
and would be pleased to show them to you and sell 
« § |50 HIGH GRADE ||| ~~" 
g We also have some splendidly bred young bulls 
d NICELY MARKED from $100 to $300 each, fit to head any herd, from 
a young large-record cows, and sired by some of the 
best sires living. 
by Holstein Cows STEVENS BROTHERS CO. 
ry ‘ Liverpool, N. Y. 
n Due to freshen in August and Septem- Herd under state supervision. 
ber. All these cows have records of 
10,000 pounds or better. You take no 
e chances when you buy from BARDIN’S 
: RIVER MEADOW FARMS, Portlandville, W. Y. 
THE STEVENS HERD 2 S SEPT. COWS 
t JUNE COWS 
HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN CATTLE | |  manstns tn price trom $85 to $115 
Established by Henry Stevens in 1876 E. C. BARDIN, W. Winfield, N. Y, 
l 
: »0O H E A D Maple Leaf Stock Fi F. arm | Holsteins 
TO SELECT FROM SS 
offers a rare opportunity $0 G. H. MANHARD, - MANHARD, ONT, 
high-class Guetinen aie os is 
y nim la 
Grengthen their present herd. If you are looking tor ULL GA CALF F gpRN JAN Pah 1939. § airs * 
superior cattle at a reasonable price, this is the place ee engerv eld sire 0 
and now isthetime. We want to sell. BROOKSIDE daughters—Dam, Bery! Woodland Wayne 
STOCK FARM, Hoary Stevens & Son, Lacona, N. ¥. with R. oO. record at 4 years, 18.59 
butter, 5.2. milk, 7 days—Calf well grown, 
a > ” fine individual, § black. W. BD. Robens, Cold Brook, &. Y. 
“East River Grade Holsteins 
65—GRADE HOLSTEIN COWS FOR SALE—65 F AIRVIEW HERD ’ 
Thirty cows now fresh giving from 40 Ibs. to 60 Ibs. of 
milk perday. All young. offers another splendid young bull Ly? sale. Pp 
Thirty-five cows due in Ang. and Sept. All young and Rag Apple Korndyke, 48020, a so 
capable of giving 10,000 Ibs. to 12,000 Ibs. of milk in one Pontiac Rag Apple, that we sold from ‘nerds o 
=. If youare looking for more milk don’t fail to see | short time ago for .00 and out of a daughter 
fresh cows. Come and see them milked. of Pontiac Korndyke with an official record of 17.77 
JOHN B. WEBSTER ————, in7 = - _ gah a7 averegns 
e er © ee 
Phone 28 F 12 Cortland, N. ¥. and ‘will'se quickly ; write at once ooany 
s DOLLA jeuvelten, St. Law. €e., New York 
High Grade Cows; 
Poo have four car-loads of extra fine large Holstein pcre es oc arm 
8 due to freshen in July, August, September and eel] an el yr. old heifers costing 
October. All young, nicely saastnh ce baeey adie. bull all well Ne | py: “related, " 
Prices range from $65.00 to $86.00 per head. = bred to et yy ing 2 righ 
eae invited to call and look them over before | don't pani ny we may have Ssptace 
parchasing. 
3. A. LEACH. CORTLAND, N.Y. 
F. P. Saunders & Son, Cortiand, N.Y. : - 
Robinson’ jn Dam Sired by Clothilde Concordia, calf by 
have . rep King Prilly Segis, dam with A.R.O. Record. 
tion for —. ALTON MILLER, FT. PLAIN, N. Y. 
aeany producers. I now have 20 large, very 
cely marked cows from 4 to ears, due to 
a y jus ~~" Sepiember and & per H ] L ST E i N Cc ATT L E 
80 just fresh and that wi reshen 8 1T PROFITABLE DAIRY BREED 
pt neve Superel seqieeenes Seen Mn Ay, - Booklets 
{calves for sale th bulls and heifers. 
HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASS’N OF AMERICA 
LV. D. ROBINSON, Eameston, N. ¥. | F. L. HOUGHTON, SECY, BOX 115, BRATTLEBORO, VT. 
Holsteins Jerseys, Guernseys OLDEN ——_ 
i J Registered Holstein Bull Calves. 
Thoroughbred and Grades Newport, Herkimer Co., N. Y. 
aattinz situated in the heart of cattle district « . . 
being personally acquainted with the 
Grace eein ins W | HOlStein-Friesian Bulls | - 
to save you both time and money 
fermish carloads or less; come ana | wal go go 
‘OU or 
them for OF write me your wants and I will get From 36-ib. sires. Ready for service. 
DAVID HARUM STOCK FARM, HOMER, NY 
M. D. Paddock, Fayetteville, H. Y. 
Bargains in Holstein Bull Calves. 
Helstsin ball calves trom 4006 months olf, cong in the Korn- 
blood, and from A. RB. O. stock. You cannot sfford to go 
without them at the prices I wil) give you on them. * 
few females for eale. Write for description and 
Brothertown Stock Farms F. W. AMES, Morristown. St. Lawrence Co., 5. Y 
QUENTIN McADAM, Prop.|| Lrout Brook Holland a 
. aS Registered Holstein Bull Calv 
es. The Home of 
RECORD MAKERS Schenectady, R. D. No. 2, N. Y. 
VALE the first cow to make 
H »” og SUTrEns 7 DAYS. 
tne yu euoeeite te” ||“ GOOKDALE STOCK FARM 
nn aR TET OE || Serer hee ee ee 
OFFER A cheice Bull Calf, dams. gens ooo 
bred on same lines, Pr. A. COOK, Vert Fiain, N. ¥. 
| Suality the best, price reasonable. 
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THE LARGEST MILK-PRODUCING 
HERD IN THE WORLD 


—4 Herd is noted fo. be & " 

neegoues and Sadi vidualie of 

ani of Co Johanna 

the son of the World's. Champion, Colantha 4th's 
Wemakea yo stock. 


ohanna. 
W rite today for prices and extended 











Duichland Farms {KE%22- cst? BUTE, 2: 








EDGEWATER FARMS 


High-Class Imported Guernseys 


F.G. BENHAM & SOR, - CANANDAIGUA, Ht. Y, 





Heart's | Delight 


We ber |, fifty 
So Se aE ae 
See our exhibits at New York State Fair e 


C. E. Hamilton, Manager, CHAZY, New York 
When writing, please mention this paper. 


POLAND CHINAS Pipe este Saxe 


co. M. & ¥. A. BEATTY, 
Prise Winners. Some show 


POLAND C CHINAS Ane! for sale cheap, servies 
K. Jennings, Wtiliamspert,@, 










































YANOGUE FARM AYRSHIRES 
If you are interested in Ayrshires keep your eye on 


Our breeding line includes roesty five of the best 
cows ever im: from ——— resenting such 
pn Ay ried ch i ay x ~ 
mains, etc., suppo y vice se ons from the 
— —¥ Canadian and Aimer 

offering is the 
a some of — Jy | 
Herd tual 


RYANOGUE 1 FARM, B 
& miles from ay ¥ ork, 
ivision, N. 


— ste these ous when mated 
res in America. 
Correspondence solicited. 





Hill Top Farm Ayrshires 


The home of Raaeter and ex-cham a — 
and butter heifers, young stock for sale 


aE tested 
L. A. RE YMANN, WHEELING, VA. 


ERSEY GATTLE FOR SALE 


Carloads or less. Thoroughbreds or Grades 
Write me your wants. Can satisfy you 
LEONARD SMITH, Bloomvilic, N.¥ 


KENOTIN FARM 
Utica, N. Y. 
SPECIAL OFFERING 


JERSEY BULL CALF. 


KENOTIN’S EMINENT 24 92095, 
color. a fine individual. Th iS’ Bull . “out of 
A THEN'S FANCY Lucy 197181 Tad by KENO- 
TIN’S EMINENT 91337. He is fit to go into any 
herd. For prices, as 
. SESSIONS, Utica, N. ¥. 


SWINE 


Annual Mule Foot Sale 


About 60 Head—Selected from 250 
e: cee Prolific, 


Th 
Prize 
Comprising Many Money Makers 
They are a we * eal te née or more Herd Boars of National 
noted of which is my herd boar 
(Bobbie vane), ant bs prize winner, Indiana State Fair 1910. 
This sale will be held at 


COLUMBUS, IND., OCTOBER 22, 1910 


Send bids to: Col. Thos. Yinnedge, Columbus, Ind. ; G. M. 
Ind. ; L. Thompson, North 


Or send bids A my Fieldmen: Bert. Suntioed, Shelbyville, 
nm; W. H. Morris, Seeretary, I napol is 
A ee Ready Soon, Write: on H. ee Letts, 
R. No. Box 37A; or W. H. Morris, Secretazy, 
fodiaanpoti, tea” 
P. 8. Occasional) et & Sed, Gon it would be wise 
to send « ~~ me eve mentioned Auc- 


tioneers or 
Letts, ind. R.1, Box ua, ase will © inal not open same 


Mule-Footed Hogs 


ef mune from cholera. ars Service Hoare, 
ted States. Five big Herd Boars’ be 


Bred Gilts and akin f 
for reply. johw Wt au. DUNLAP, *WiLLAMSeORT, “anid. 


DUROC JERSEY SWINE 


PUBLIC SALE NOV. 7-10 
PLEASANTVILLE, OHIO. 
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Vernon, H ’ 








C. 4. MeLAUGHTON & 00, - 


















rey pat 
at wight ee pet ~~ 2's qed one ia rig u. Ws A 


SHEEP 


Belmont Shropshires 


Champion Flock of Canada 1910 
Rams and Ewes of all ages for 


HANMER ‘& HODGSON’ 
BELMONT FARMS 
Brantford, Canada Box92 - 


SHROPSHIRE SHEEP 


The Best Breeding Flock in America 

Send for our Ram list giving breeding price and description 

60 Ewes for sale bred to imported Royal Winning Rame—ali 

of which have been personally selected in Bugland 

have won ist on get cf sire at Five 
State Fairs 1910. 


PINEHURST FARM 
pringfield Centre, N. Ye 
HENRY 2 WARDWELL 


SHROPSHIRE SHEEP 


Ewes from noted English and American Flocks “ty 
headed by Imported But Rams, Grand indiy 4 
als. Rams and about one, pundred young ewes. | : = 











Pagar PANG a 


iil 
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Aebiastaits 


Oy | 


BS a ed 


Box 10, 
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eee Tre 


tom soo imported rams, for sale. pection c 
NU FARMS, R.D. 4, Syracuse, N. ¥. A 





HROPSHIRE SHEEP. 
ILVER STRAIN 0.1. C. PIGS. . ks 


atisfaction guaranteed. 
JESSE CARRIER, _- Fulton, New York, 


eee spi retan Hee For SALE ome 


SHROPS HIRES 
YEARLING RAMS 


Sired by fi prise winners < a Beaiiet Save began 


Good waividh piss well bred, 

PENSH URS FARM, 

Registered and well Sori Yat i 

8. Davis. ¢ ILI STATION, N. 
NOWCROFT HAMPSHIRE DOWN 


From best imported stock. Well wooled and 
heavy boned. Rams and ewes of all ages 


OR SF. SHOW, UNIV. BLK, SYRACUSE, A” 


FAIRHOLME ce tae 


From best im 
B TLION, N.S. ke B.D. 


a PM NR ell Gg Ripe 





wo 
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Price Winners. Boars or Gllts of 
all ages in either sex, ot akin. 


R.R. No4 TIPTON, IND. 


SYLVESTER ESSIG 











D. BRO 

Ew 

ro at 
registered and first-class. L. E. Thompsen, W Wellhare, Pat 


OXFORD DOWN RAMS ano EWES 


pal i efor ay tock, Fam and B._§ eres 
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Amsterdam, M. We 






















HORSES 


Percheron Stallions 


Prize winners in sean aan Se | 
noe Ags Tag eg Fu F msl old worth 

New importa Buy now 
and save money. 


EL woon IN 
172 South St. mo 
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Learn Auctioncesiiaea 


and should you 
wish to attend - 








ou i poreen amounts paid on molt 
term Wow, 7 at City. A nice 
of year a wie 
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Let Us Feed One Of Your 
Cows For Three Weeks 


E’ VE got a proposition that will interest every man who owns. 
cows. It will be the positive means of earning more money 
’ from your present dairy investment. It necessitates no extra 
expense. All you’ve got to do is s nd us the coupon in the lower 
corner and by return mail we’ll explain our three weeks feeding offer. 
We'll show you how you should get not Jess than 10 per cent extra 
out of each cow you own. 

We'll take any cow you have, (providing she is still able to give 
milk) and inside of seven days we’ll increase her milk supply. We'll 
make it possible for you to get more milk than ever before. 

Just let us explain in detail our exceptional feeding offer. This is a 
fair and square deal. We'll leave the matter entirely to your judgment. 
‘You simply have to weigh the milk each day and see the remarkable 
increase. 


- DRIED BEET PU 


added to the ration you are now using will improve every cow in your 
herd. They gobble it up as they do the tender June grass—it’s just as 
tender and succulent. It does not make a bit of difference what you 
are feeding now. Dried Beet Pulp included in your daily ration will 
make your cows healthier and stronger, keeping them always in 
prime physical condition. They'll feel better and act better, 
for Dried Beet Pulp strengthens their constitution, aids digestion, 
regulates the bowels and kidneys, prevents garget and lengthens 
the milk giving period. 

It prevents any of the bad after effects of heavy feeding, as it loosens up 
the ration in such a way that it is easily digested. Stop feeding only heavy 

ins and dry roughage. Add light, bulky, milk-producing, profit-earning 
Dried Beet Pulp to your fation. 

Dried Beet Pulp is simply the Sugar Beets with most of the sugar 
taken out. All the tender, nutritious vegetable tissues of the beet are 
retained. Nothing more—nothing less. It is not a patented remedy 
‘mor a cure-all mixture. 


i, Farmers All Over Are Making More Money 


Thousands of dairymen write of the enormous milk increase they 
have experienced since feeding Dried Beet Pulp. 

Send in the coupon at once—now. We'll make your present cow 
investment earn larger profits. We want to explain our great feeding 
Offer by return mail. We also want to send you our valuable booklet 
oF, For Larger Profits.** It will int rest every dairyman. 


. To Feed and Grain Dealers 


You can sell carloads of Dried Beet Pulp in your locality. 
Farmers buy it month after month. Write us for full particulars. 


& 


7 Few 
@ Letters. 


Read 


Wa. Barclay, Manager of 

Glen Farm, South Portsmouth, 

R. 'L, who has charge of the 

famous ““Missy of the Glen,"’ 

“Glenanaar of the Glen" and 

their other 

cows, writes: 

““We have fed Dried Beet Pulp 

to Missy, Glenanaar, and all our 

other cows that have made big 

records. We consider it a valuable 

feed in that it keeps ,the stomach and 
bowels in good condition when feeding 
heavy grains for production. During the 
entire period of the test our cows never refused 

a feed. They have always dropped a fine. healthy 
calf about three months after finishing their test." 


secord - breaking 


Valuable part of our ration in feeding test cows.’ 


C. H. Eckles, Prof. of Dairy Husbandry, 
Columbia, Mo., writes. “We have fed 
to our Holstein cow “‘Josephine’’ since the beginning of 
With the Gre six months she produced 1 
is the largest production on record for that length of time,’ 





Plans to Suppress Tuberculosis 


It is believed by prominent veter- 
inarians that tuberculosis can be sup- 
pressed among cattle gradually if 
proper tagging and sufficient inspec- 
tion be provided. There is an inter- 
national commission for the suppres- 
sion of tuberculosis in cattle, and at 
a recent meeting of this commission 
with the American veterinary medical 
association at San Francisco steps 
were taken to carry out this plan of 
eradication. 

The commission has held four 
meetings since its appointment in 
1909. The report suggests that imme- 
diate steps be taken to educate stock 
raisers. Another provision is that 
healthy animals and diseased ones 
shall not be brought in contact except 
in the case of immediate slaughter or 
under official supervision. It also sug- 
gested legislation to make it compul- 
sory for breeders to report the pres- 
ence of ihe disease in their herds. 
Cattle or hogs shipped for slaughter 
should be tagged so that their origin 
can be traced if they are found to be 
diseased after slaughter. All milk 
should be pasteurized unless it is 
known to be produced by disease-free 
cows. If these plans are all carried 
out, it is expected to have bovine tu- 
berculosis well under control in two 
or three years. 





When Cattle Are Unthrifty 


H. E. TWEED, BROWN COUNTY, O 

To have thrifty-appearing cattle it 
is necessary to have the proper type. 
No amount of thrift will enable the 
angular form of either the cegenerate 
or the dairy breeds to attain a condi- 
tion that will suggest thrift to the 
beef feeder. On the other :.and, t*e 
smooth form and graceful lines of the 
beef types will not appeal to the 
dairyman, so we conclude that, gen- 
erally speaking, thrift is not indicated 
by form or flesh, but mainly by sleek- 
ness of coat, thrifty condition of skin, 
luster of eyes and general ability to 
accomplis.. desired results. Generally 
animals ranging in age from two to 
eight years will more readily keep 
thrifty than will those younger or 
older. If younger they will be more 
sensitive to the elements, rrore in 
need of the generally scantily supplied 
protein foods and less liable to assim- 


ing the feeding season, and who al- 


lows himself to be overstocked dur-* 
ing summer, thus eating his pasture 
into the earth, is sure to have un-. 
thrifty cattle, and is wasting his 
money and land. 

There is nothing that adds so much 
to the thriftiness of cattle at so little’ 
cost as comfortable quarters in in- 
clement weather. From the -stand- 
point of economy as well as that of- 
humanity no feeder can afford te 
allow h:3 animals to go shivering and@ 
exposed to the elements. Such care-” 
lessness will surely cut the supply of 
milk or greatly reduce the develop- | 
ment of the beef animals. Exposure ‘ 
cuts weight or milk, and these take’ 
feed. The more exposure the more- 
feed required before there is surplus/ 
energy, which is the feeder’s profit,” 
It is necessary, therefore, that the ani- | 
mal be well sheltered and fed, 


Keep Watch of Pests 

Lice in winter and flies in summer 
may do much to keep cattle un- 
thrifty. Unless provision for dipping 
ix available the former’ should be: 
controlled by bathing or spraying 
with some suitabie preparation. [ 
use a homemade tobacco decoction. 
The dairyman may control the latter 
by frequent applications, but the 
same is hardly practical for the beef. 
feeder. It is our good fortune toe 
have dark, wooded recesses in the 
midst of which are deep pools of liy- 
ing water, and to which cattle may 
repair after feeding to their fill, there 
to enjoy practical freedom from flies 
ard many other insects. It is well 
worth while to provide such a place 
Th. animal which must fight insects: 
all day long may make some gain, 
but would do better if suppliéd with 
more comfortable conditions. ' 

After all, we may have thrifty an-? 
imals and care for them properly, yet) 
sustain very unsatisfactory results, - 
Some of the best feeders I have 
known were the least successful be-«* 
cause they did not manage properly.” 
In f-eding one must know what te~ 
feed, how to feed, what feeds to sup- 
ply, whether to buy or raise, when to’ 
sell, etc,.as well as how to keep anl-/ 
mals thrifty. At best the profits in 
cattle raising are none too remuner- 
ative, and unless one proceeds cau- 
tiously actual losses may result. 


Spraying Does the Trick—Some 
people are inclined to say that apples 





A MAINE BRED BERKSHIRE SOW 


This fine Berkshire sow, 


county, Me, was awarded first money 


is good money in raising swine under 
firmly convinced that it pays much 
scrubs. He is also a friend of Berk 
hogs for the east. 


ilate rough feeds; and if older there 
is great probability of a deficiency in 
mastication and assimilation: 

Aside from poorly selected and de- 
generate breeds, perhaps the most 
widely distributed cause of unthrifty 
cattle is deficient and improper nour~ 
ishment. Scanty and improperly bal- 
anced winter rations are often worse 
than lost. Animals poorly fed dur- 
ing winter will make comparatively 
small gains when put on grass. In 
turn, short. pasture means unthrifty 
cattle, short profits and an ani- 
mal unfit to winter. The farmer who 
does not properly feed his cattle dur- 


New England 
better to raise thoroughbreds than 
‘hires and thinks they 


owned by E. 8S. Dixon & Son of Androscoggin 


Mr Dixon finds there 
conditions. He 


at Maine fairs. 


are the est 


“ie 
- ak 


can be grown successfully only on cef= 5 
tain soils, and regard the successful « 


grower as only lucky. All I have to 
say in regard to this is that before 

began spraying I did not have 
sound apples in a barrel, and now = 


don’t have one wormy apple in the | 
same number, and the trees are 0B 


identically the ‘same soil as they were 
then. There is no doubt that some 
soils* are better adapted to growing 
apples than others, 
doubtedly improve the quality and 
quantity very much by good care.~=% 
{J. H. Barclay, Middlesex County 
N J. a 


but we can UR“se 
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' The 
Me States and Canada and gives other information 


vor 
Syou free if you write at once. 






Trapping this Fall. 


VICTOR 
TRAPS 


are sure to go and 
very 








sure to hold. 

genuirie yicher Bige 

is pierced with a“V” 
Ask your Dealer 


Insist on the’V” 
















at are as important to 
a trapper astraps. Reveals 
trapping secrete.and gives 
methods that will increase 
the catch of any old trapper 
and quickly make successful trap- 
pers of the inexperienced. 

Tells how to prepare skins and 
how toget the most money for them. 
book also contains the Game Laws of all 















many dollars to any trapper. It will be sent 


F.C. TAYLOR & CO. 
GREATEST FUR HOUSE IN THE WORLD 
786 Por Exchange Bullding, St. Louis, Mo, 





+ SMipment from anywhere east of Den- 
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YEARS OF GRAND RESULTS 


Eckerty, Indiana, 
May 21, 1909. 
Dr. B. J. Kendall Co., 
I have used your @ 
remedies 


fesults for ten years, 
and would not be withe 
out them. i 

Wm. H. Tuckers, 


Kendall’s 
Spavin 
Cure 


Keeps legs sound and trim as no other preparation has 

i@ver been known to do. The sure. uiek remedy 

ifr Spavin, Ringbone, Splint, Curb, Swollen Joints and 

il Lameness. Good to have on hand in the stable. 

at Druggists’, B1 a bottle. Get free book, 
A Treatise on the Horse,” or write to— 


B. J. KENDALL CO., ENOSBURG FALLS, YT, 


LET US TAN 
YOUR HIDE. 


Ghttlc or Horse hide, Calf, Dog, Deer, 
y kind of skin with hair or fur on. 
make them soft, light, odorless, 
Wied, moth and water proof, and make 
em into coats (for men or women) 
Bebes, rugs or gloves when so ordered. 
a fur goods will cost you less than 
buy them, and be worth more. Send 
or more cow or horse hides in one 




















‘Werand we pay the freight both ways. 
Get our illustrated catalog which 
Prices of tanning, taxidermy and 
mounting. -Also prices of fur 
sail. game heads 
"a frez Frisian Fur Company, 
i Lyell Ave., Rochester, N. ¥. 





when you write to any 
of our Advertisers; you 
will get a very prompt 
reply. 








Butter dealers in New. York city 
believe that oleo will this season have 
larger sales than ever. The high 
prices of butter, due mainly to the 
comparatively saort supply of high 
grades, but also to the activity of the 
oleo people in offering low-cost but 
first-class oleo in competition with 
luy.-grade but high-priced butter, are 
largely responsible for this condition. 
Last week first-class tub butter was 
being bought wholesale at 30% cents 


a@ pound. This means that the re- 
tailer sold it at 35 to 37 cents, cut 
in chunks from the _ tubs. At the 


same time pound prints of oleo neatly 
wrapped and plainly marked for what 


it is, namely, oleo, could be bought 
for 2) cents a pound. 

This difference of 10 to 12 cents, 
together with the attractive package 
temptingly displayed on the grocery 
counter when the weather is cool 
enough to permit, is too great for 
some consumers to resist. And the 
retailer is also favored. The most re- 
cent ruling of the internal revenue 


department is to the effect that when 
the color of oleo is secured by 15% 
or more of some naturally yellow 
ingr2dient, the tax shall be only % 
cent a pound, instead of 10 cents. 
To meet this ruling some manufac- 
turers use naturally yellow oils or 
fats instead of white ones; others em- 
ploy highly tinted butter to make 
their products. 

Records at the internal revenue 
office for the fiscal year ending June 


30, 1910, show that 19 wholesalers 
and 56 retailers took out licenses in 
New York city, but that in the pres- 


en‘ fiscal year, though only one-third 
has passed, 20 wholesalers and 36 re- 
tailers have already taken out li- 
censes. As the rate of issuance after 
the first few weeks varies from three 
to five a month, it is likely that last 
year’s totals will this- year be at least 
equaled, if not exceeded, 

One thing that characterwes the 
butter market is that there is an ab- 
sence of speculative buying. Jobbers 
have shown reluctance to buy more 
butter than was needed to supply 
current demands. On the other hand, 
there have been increased receipts, 
due largely to favorable pasture and 


weather conditions in creamery sec- 
tions. Supplies on hand in New 
York are known to be liberal com- 


pared with quantities at this season 
during the past three or four years, 
but the increase is not enough to 
warrant special comment. 

It may be encouraging to add that 
the first-class butter trade, the trade 
that insists upon having butter, is 
not likely to be seriously, affected by 
the sale of oleo. The trade that will 
suffer is the low-grade butter which 
has been selling above its actual 
worth. The effect of oleo upon men 
who make this class of stuff is likely 
te be educational. It will do one of 
two things: either compel makers of 
inferior butter to improve their 
methods or force them out of busi- 
ness. The result, therefore, in the 
long run will be the same; namely, to 
improve the quality of butter in the 
market. 


How Holsteins Gained in Favor 


MRS C. L. MORSE, MONBOE COUNTY, WIS 








My attention has been called to the 
issue of your paper dated March 26, 
1910, in which is an article entitled, 
A money-making cow, accompanied 
by a cut of the Holstein cow Dioman- 
dia Dio, No 57058. This article is in 
the main correct, with the exception 
that the name of the owner of the 
herd of Holsteins should be L. C. 
Morse, and the farm is located near 
Sparta, Monroe county, Wis. 

This herd was started in 1884 by 
the purchase of a few head of im- 
ported animals from George E. 
Brown & Co of Aurora, Ill. At this 
time Jerseys were the fashion, and it 
was almost impossible to sell the 
young stock in this section, and in 
1889 and again in 1890 Mr Morse 
went with stock to Denver, Col, 


where they 
_A ear lot was aiso taken to a public 





= ; 
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ere sold at fair prices. 
sale at St Louis, but the prices ‘real- 
ized were so low that after selling a 
few head Mr Morse withdrew the re- 
mainder from the sale, and brought 
them back home. After these first 
few years of discouragement, and as 
the Holsteins became better known, 
sales have been easy, and no trouble 
is experienced in disposing of the sur- 
plus stock ‘at good prices. 


Herd Consists of 42 Head 

The herd now numbers 42 head, old 
and young. At the head of the herd 
stands Filled Sir Aleartra, No 56099, | 
a son of Alcartra Polkadot Corrector, | 
whose dam, Alcartra Polkadot, has 
an A R O record of 29.08 pounds but- 
ter in seven ‘days. The dam of Filled! 
Sir Alcartra is Filled De Kel, No 
$1287, who has an A R O record of | 
15.15 pounds of butter in seven days, 
testing 4.16% fat. This record was 
made at two years old, and 39 days 
after calving. 

No testing was done on this farm 
until the winter of 1907-8, and during 
the summer of 1908. The feeding 
was done by amateurs who had had 
no previous experience in testing, or 
feeding for a test. Since the death of 
Mr Morse in January, 1909, no nh 
ing has been done. 

Diomandia Dio, now nine years old, 





is atill an honored member of, the 
herd, and has had four sons and Tour 
daughters placed to her credit. The 
three living daughters ar. still on 
the farm, while her sons have been 
solid to head other herds in different 
localities. In comparing the record 


of this cow with that of the old red 
cow of ancient days, fed at the straw- 
stack and watered how and when- 
ever it was most convenient to the 
owner, what would the verdict be— | 
for, or against, pure-bred stock? 


Largest Cheese in the World 


The m&mmoth cheese which is to 
be made for the national dairy show 
at Chicago October 20-29 will weigh 
nearly 4000 pounds, instead of 2000, 
as previously announced. It will be 
made on a flat car and taken to Chi- 














cago with appropriate ceremonies, It 
will be the largest cheese ever 
pressed. 


Visitors at the dairy show will this | 
year be able to purchase dairy prod- 
ucts there. This will prove a novel 
feature to. city people, who can see 
the articles produced and then carry 
them home as souvenirs. 


> 





Nail-Prick Or Thrush—H, W. P., 
Ohio, has a mule that has been lame 
for some time with an affection of 
the frog in one front foot. Blisters 
appear, break and discharge a whitish 
pus, after a time they turn black and 


smell badly. Pus also forms in the 
crevice between the frog and the 
bars. This condition is brought about 


by either a nail prick or a severe at- 
tack of thrush, Soak foot in some 
antiseptic solution (corrosive sub- 
limate 1 to 500) and when soft re- 
move all loose pieces of horn with 
hoof knife. Examine carefully for 
nail wound, which if present must be 
thoroughly cleaned to the very bot- 
tom. Foot should be soaked once a 
day in above solution, then apply a 
pad of oakum or cotton saturated 
with a sglution of blue vitriol, 2 
ounces to the quart. As soon as the 
discharge of pus is checked and sore 
looks healthy apply a mixture of cal- 
omel and iodoform, 1% of the latter, 
and cover with oakum or cotton. This 
treatment will answer for thrush or 
nail wound. Keep foot dry and clean, 





Collar Galls—F. A. W., New York, 


has a horse that has become badly 
galled from collar while working on 
mowing machine. The neck is swollen 
on both sides three inches from the 
top, and discharges pus. Treatment 
with white and blue vitriol in no way 
relieves the condition. This condi- 
tion~could only have been brought 
about by a badly fitting collar. When 
galis.are healed have a collar prep~ 
erly fitted. These will heal probably 
after being given perfect drainage, 

















and this can only be done with the 
knife, therefore I advise that the 


animal be examined and treated: by # 


a vete 


Do Not Send] 
Your Money| | 


Do Not Pay Freight. Do Not Risk 
One Cent On Anybody’s “Game.” 

You can have, free of cost for trial, 
a Sharples Dairy Tubwar 


The World’s Best 
Cream 
Separator 


This offer is madeto you 
by the largest cream 
separator factory inthe 
worla ui4 the 
oldest in Amst 

ica. Our famous Tubular 
Cream Separators are 
used in every dairy 

of the earth, are sold on 
their merits and —— 
teed forever. Wecan 
afford to make this 
guarantee and to 
make this trial offer be- 
cause we have been 
building cream separa- 
tors for thirty years 


















and our Separators are fe 
cognized as The World’s Best. Write for 
Catalog 





THE SHARPLES SEPARATOR CO, 
WEST UOMESTER, PA. 
a Yt Sg Ww x ro 








or 
= tried and failed, use 
Fleming’s 
Spavin and Ringbone Paste 
Use it under our guargntee— 
refunded t doesn 
go sound. ost cases cured by a 
minute plication — cccasiona: 
Mobo Gitres med cakes pil 
° ando 
on splint, ‘carb or soft bunches. rite 


Fleming's Vest-Pocket - 
Veterinary Advises 
Best book on blemishes, and we 
ree. Read it before you treat any kin 
Pe Lg fn oy ve 





MINERAL HEAVE REMEDY CO. 
461 FOURTH AVENUE PITTSBURG, Pike 


HARRIS Steel Chain Hanging 
WOOD.LINED 














To Any One} — 
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their old as well as their new address. 
CANVASSEES WANTED in every town to solicit 

subscriptions. t on application. 
ADVERTISING RATES#¢-Sitty cents per agate 


to the inch) each 
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ouR GUARANTEE With each subscriber to the 

Iturist we oe wely guarantee, 
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prove that in writing to the advertiser he said: 
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than $1, one-cent 
checks 
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Rally for Farm Colleges 


It will ‘be gratifying to friends of 
agricultural education in -the east to 
know of the marvelcus increase in the 
number of agricultural students at 
the Ohio state university. There has 
been an increase of 160 this year over 
last, and this mainly in the freshman 
year of the four-year course. The 
total enroliment in the agricultural 
college is now over 600 students. The 
Ohio state university is composed of 
@ number of colleges, the agricul- 
tural college being one of them. In 
some of these colleges there were in- 
creases in the number of students and 
in others decreases. The rfreatest in- 
crease among all the colleges was in 
the college devoted to agriculture. 

The day of the agricultural col- 
-ege has come. We hope when the 
reports have been received from all of 
our agriculturai colleges that they 
will show as splendid increases as re- 
corded here. What is needed now is 
wise administration in our agricul- 
tural colleges, that the courses of 
study may be eminently practical and 
et i tune with scientific thought and 
progress. When real. agricultural 
teaching is provided at agricultural 
.cdlieges, when the students think ag- 
rieulturally and talk :griculture, and 
when the faculties are fully in sym- 


pathy with farm education, there will. 


be positive success with this kind of 
education. It looks as if Ohio were 
peltion into this class, Agricultural. 
.ttudents are always to be found where 
live agricultural aggre tocea practi- 
_ cal agricultural ¢ 


been made _sratiabls, c log Ww 


eh 


thie “esos body. of young farmers to 
prepare for a successful life work in 
the, cause of agriculture. ; 


i Bator Day. for Edication 


“To be introduced to our hands 
is so interesting,’’ writes a youth from 
a school which has introduced our lit- 
tle paper, “School Agriculture, Do- 
mestic Science and Manual Train- 
ing.” Its first number appeared com- 
plete in American Agriculturist 
September 24. 

An experienced teacher says en- 
thusiastically that “‘the lessons per- 
taining to the hands, which are ap- 





‘pearing in your little School Agricul- 


ture, are the best thing ever done 
in education.” Another expert says: 
“Your little paper makes it possible 
for any school to combine hand-and- 
eye training with book leafning and 
character building.’’ 

“Our girls are ‘simply wild’ over 
the domestic science stories and ex- 
periments,” is the verdict of another 
teacher, who adds that mothers are 
co-operating by helping the girls to 
do the cooking lessons at home. 

.“You have solved the problem of 
agricultural instruction in the com- 
mon schools,”’ is the verdict of many 
teachers and parents. As one Colo- 
rado superintendent writes: “For 
only 10 cents per pupil half-yearly, 
where 30 or more copies come to the 
teacher in one wrapper, your little 
paper gives our schools elementary 
and advanced agriculture, domestic 
science and manual training in a form 
that interests, instructs, is teachable, 
does not call for costly apparatus, 
makes use of the common things in 
daily life, infuses new zest into the 
schools, and lightens the teacher’s 
work.’’ An Illinois teacher adds that, 
“Its price is so ridiculously low that 
the poorest pupil can have its price- 
less advantages.”’ 

One of the ablest of American edu- 
cators, Wilbur F. Gordy, superintend- 
ent of the fine public schools for 
which Springfield, Mass, is famous, 
~writes: 

“I have looked through with keen 
interest the first number of your new 
paper, “School Agriculture, Domestic 
Science and Manual Training,’ which 
you were good enough to send me. I 
like it. Its motto, “We learn to do 
by doing,” indicates its quality. It 
deals with~- realities; it brings the 
young reader into intimate touch 
with life, and therefore appéals 
strongly to his interests. Such a pa- 
per is certain to have a large influ- 
ence in shaping the character of boys 
and girls, whether they live in the 
country or in the city. Although 
books are good, all boys and girls are 
not -book-minded. But whether they 
are or not, they should be brought as 
closely as possible into touch with 
the life of the big world that pulsates 
vigorously about them. ‘School Ag- 
riculture’ will help to do just this. 
I predict for it a widespread field of 
usefulness.”’ 


Selling Fruit at Fairs 


More fruit should be sold at fairs 
and horticultural gatherings. In no 
better way can the public become ac- 
quainted with the fruit itself. A plate 
or a box or.a barrel may look attrac- 
tive, but so far as the consumer is 
concerned, it might*as well be filled 
with painted, wax or plaster speci- 
mens. At Baltimore last winter a few 
apples were offered for sale, but they 
were hidden in a side room as if 
Maryland was ashamed of them. At 
the Ohio state fair this autumn a 
grower sold more than $200 worth of 
fruit in four days, and could have 
disposed of double the amount if he 
had had it: A sign reading “Ohio 
fruit for sale” did the work. 

The fact is, that the public is tor- 
tured at fruit shows by seeing dis- 
plays, but not being able to get a 
specimen to appease the appetite 
aroused.: It is high time that horti- 
eultural societies and individual 
mowers awake to the fact that fruit 
is made to eat even more than to 





took at. Nothing can be pe effec- 
tually done to advertise the value of 
the fruit and of fruit sections than 
to have a goodly quantity of named, 
representative varieties on sale where- 
ever there are to be eaters; and every- 
one will be an eater if he can only be 
tempted enough. In the east there 
really must be more educative work 
done to show the public that our fruit 
is actually superior to that of the 
west. Fruit for sale will do it. And 
the men or the societies that will un- 
undertake the work need not feel that 
they will be philanthropists, either; 
they should be able to make more 
than expenses. 





Promises that affect business should 
be in writing. The milk producers 
who supply Roches- 
ter, N Y, made a se- 
rious slip when they 
assumed that the 
test which the local health officer had 
been making would be discontinued, 
and that they could make contracts 
regardless. Just what this meant to 
them is outlined in the article which 
appears on another page. It is never 
safe to take any such serious matter 
for granted. A promise should have 
been secured in writing from the offi- 
cers, so that when the milk contracts 
were signed for the year there could 
be no question of difficulty. Here is 
one of the points where farmers in- 
dividually and farmers’ organizations 
fall short of accomplishment. Edi- 
torial attention is therefore called to 
it, so that others may profit as much 
as possible from the experience of 
these men. Too much care cannot be 
taken in making assurance doubly 
sure in such cases. 


Take Nothing 
for Granted 





Something new to speak in school is 

the poem on our frent cover this 

week. By the way, you 

That Poem notice this picture and 

poem have been printed 

on a beautiful laid paper suitable for 

framing, free from all advertising 

matter. In this form, it will be mailed 
to any subseriber for 10 cents. 
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Early October finds much unrest 
among potato growers. Is the main 
erop, for winter sup- 
plies, large or small? 
The talk in many pro- 
ducing sections is 
small erop. If so, why are prices to 
growers so low in certain potato sec- 
tions, even though in others, where 
there is a local scarcity, good prices 
prevail? A year ago farmers’ them- 
selves were misled as to this crop. 
Growing weather just prior to har- 
vest, after earlier unpromising condi- 
tions, swelled the total materially, and 
the marketswere far from satisfactory. 
This season is possibly similar, es- 
pecially in the northwest, where long- 
continued and harmful drouth has 
given way to plenty of moisture, 
growing weather, and a withholding 
of frosts into October. In line with 
its purpose to aid growers with reli- 
able information when they want it, 
American Agriculturist this week 
prints much valuable comment reia- 
tive to the potato outlook, this direct 
from growers. Read itand draw your 
own conclusions about crop prospects. 
This applies also to various valuable 
reports in this week’s crop service, 
printed on other pages; field beans, 
hay, hops, ete. Utilize these reports 
to the full. Our final report on the 
potato crop of the United States will 
appear in a short time. 





What of the 
Potato Crop? 





A splendid example of the local 
live stock associations is.that of the 
Jersey county 

County Live Stock branch -.of -the 
Associations Illinois” 1 ive 
stock breeders’ 
prime objects of 
this association are: Maintaining the 
fertility of the soil, encouraging the 
growing of more and better live 
stock; decreasing the cost of produc- 
tion by thoughtful, businesslike meth- 
ods; preventing the spreading of con- 
tagious diseases among farm animals, 
and the securing of fair and impartial 
legislaiion for all live stock breeders 
in Illinois. The work of this associa- 
tion is similar to that of the farmers’ 


association. The 


‘of acknowledged 


live | 2 three or — 
four half-day gos Cog are held, pref 
erably: in "Gikerent towns in the. coun- 
ty... The program. consists of two 
practical talks, one by. a local man 
success, and the ~ 
other by a progressive breeder or © 
feeder from some other part of the — 
state. This association is not com. 
posed of breeders who have veal 
greed live stock to sell, but its mem- 
bers are general farmers who <— 
registered sires to build up their herds — 
and flocks and consume as much ag 
possible of the otherwise waste@ — 
products of the farm. This particu. 
lar association has 60 paid-up mem. 
bers, the annual dues being 50 cents ~ 
The money thus received is used in 
paying the expenses of the associa- 
tion, such as postage, advertising, 
hall rent, and the like. Up to date 


“the work of this association has had 


a wholesome effect on the live stock 
interests in Jersey county. It hag 
done much to bring ‘to the attention 
of the erdinary farmer the value of 
keeping live stock of good character, 
It has been only in existence a few 
years, but its value has been fully 
demonstrated. There are hundreds of 
localities in the different states which 
might profitably pattern after Jersey 
county and receive the benefit which 
must necessarily come from an or- 
ganization of this kind. The keeping 
of pure-bred sires cannot be too = 
strongly emplLasized. It will cost no 
more than to own scrub herd head- 
ers, and the results are infinitely more 
satisfactory. An organization can 
easily be effected by calling together 
most of the progressive farmers, for- 
mulating a simple constitution, elect- 
ing officers, and holding meetings. 
Once started, the organization will 
easily take care of itself, provided the 
officers are wide-awake and willing to 
give some of their time to the as- 
sociation. 





Jottings from the Farmers 


A couple of years ago one of my 
neighbors complained--that his cows 
were not doing well on their feed, and ~ 
asked me what was the matter. He ~ 
said he was feeding all the green 
fodder corn they would eat, and 
would stuff themselves till they 
looked like barrels, and yet “they 
would beller all night.”” I found that 
he was giving no grain with the corn, 7 
and as the soil had been unusually ~ 
moist, the cornstalks were very lush, — 
so the proportion of dry matter to = 
water in the feed was small. After 
this was explained and he had given” 
ground grain for a few days, the cows | 
became satisfied and the noise at 
night ceased. He had been practical- 7 
ly irrigating those animals with corn © 
water.—[Jared Van Wagenen, Scho- 7 
harie County, N Y. 4 


That any farm in western New 
York should be abandoned is they 
man’s and not the farm’s fault. There | 
is a wide difference in soils and ap-4 
pearances, but a wider difference im > 
men. I am intimately acquainted with] 
several townships in this part of the 
state, and have yet to find one which ® 
could not show many striking illus- a 
trations of profitable production, ~ 
value, appearance, etc. Right along- 
side of the best farms lay the worst) 
farms. It is chiefly a question of mem 
and methods, rather than of locatio) 4 
soil, etc. A good man will imprové 5 
and a poor man deplete, that is why © 
American Agriculturist is so insistent; 
upon broadening the outlook and for > 
tifying the intelligence of the ind 
vidual. Improve the farmer and t 
improvement of the farm will ase 
suredly follow, and be sure to be 4 
American Agriculturist always he 

to read leisure moments, as I odnail = 
it a very instructive and interesting” 
paper.—[E. J; Shimer, Erie Cow 
ty, N.Y. { 


Plam Growing, like every © 
form of the fruit business, dem 
very careful attention to all the 
tails in order to. secure good re 
The ideal plum “has not arrived. 
nounced. coming is net yet; 4 


A Kansas Plum ar 
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Roosevelt’s Convention 





Theodore. Roosevelt controlled the 
republican state convention~ in New 
York. He led a big fight for the pro- 
gressives against the old guard that 
has opposed Gov Hughes throughout 
his administration. toosevelt was 
elected temporary chairman over 
Vice-Pres Sherman A platform was 
adopted embracing the policies of 
Pres Taft and Gov Hughes. Timothy 
Woodruff was deposed e chairman of 

committee, and a progressive 
eo: state offices 


et of candidates for 
_ named, headed by Henry L. Stim- 
gon of New Yorl city for governor. 
Stimson is the man who, as United 
States district attorney, forced the 
sugar trust to pay to the g0v- 


ernment over $2,000,000 of duties that 
had been withheld through weighing 
frauds He conducted successfully 
the prosecution of other trusts and 
prominent. law breakers, including 
Charles Morse, and regarded as @ 
man of the Hughes type. 

One of the noteworthy 


is 


features of 


the platform is the indorsement of 
direct primaries, and with the new 
crowd in control of the party, it is 
expected that this reform for which 


Gov Hughes vainly fought will be put 
through the legislature next winter. 





Death in the Antomobile Race 





The death-dealing automobile race 
for the Vanderbilt cup, which is an 
annual affair on Long Island, result- 
ed this year in the death of four per- 
gons outright, and 20 were seriously 

injured, four of them fatally. One 
man was killed when the car in 
Which he was riding plunged 
Over a bridge, another was killed 
When the automobile in- which he 
was riding left the course and 
struck another machine, a third was 
killed in a smashup on the way to 
the race and a fourth by. being run 


down after the race. 
The time made was 
any American road 


the fastest in 
The winner 


race, 


Was Harry Grant, driving a 120 horse- 
power Alco. He covered the 278 
Miles of the course in four ‘hours, 12 
minutes and 58 seconds, equivalent to 
an average of 65 1-5 miles an hour. 
Joe Dawon, driving a Marmon ‘car, 
Came in second by th 


narrow mar- 
gin of 25 seconds. ‘ 


Outrage in Los Angeles 





Nineteen meh were killed in an ex- 
Plosion that destroyed the building of 
the Los Angeles Times. At the same 
time attempts were made to blow up 


the residences of Gen Harrison Gray 
Otis, proprietor of the Times, and 

© Zeehandlaar of the Los Angeles 
Merchants’ and manufacturers’ asso- 
ciation Infernal machines heavily 
loaded with dynamite and other ex- 
Plosives were found just in season to 
Prevent the destructions 

Por the past 20 years there has 


been a fight between the Los Angeles 


Times and the labor unions. The 
Unions have tried to make the Times 
& closed shop. Gen Otis and many 
Others suspect either union printers 
Or union sympathizers as having 
Committed the outrage. The union 


Cials say this is unwarranted, 





* Insurgent Wisconsin 





The republican state convention in 
Wisconsin adopted a platform that is 
Progressive enough to please the most 
@nthusiastic insurgents It demands 
Teal downward revision of the tariff 
&nd condemns the Payne law. It de- 
Mands physical valuation of railroads 
end more strict regulation of them, 
the initative and referendum, recall 
of unsatisfactory officials, protection 
from anti-tfust laws for labor unions 
8nd farmers’ co-operative associations, 
Publicity for campaign contributions, 
‘Mnti-iobby law, graduated income tax 
ef corporations, national control of 


Rational resources, employers’ lability 


Jaw and construction of good roads 
sovernmept expense. Senator 
Enatte was given hearty indorse- 


Eid aie = ’ 
A serious epidemic of Asiatic chol- 
era is raging in Naples, Italy. 


New Jersey democrats have nom- 
inated for governor Woodrow Wilson, 
the president of Princeton university. 





Rebecca Harding Davis, the writer, 
is dead. She was 79 years old. She 
was the mother of Richard Harding 
Davis, the novelist. 


. During the speech by William J. 
Bryan before the national irrigation 
congress at Peublo, Col, Mr Bryan 
heartily praised Gov Shafroth of Col- 
orado and said he would be glad to 
vote for him for president of the 
United States. 


The work of the Panama canal has 
been delayed by a landslide in the 
Culebra Cut. The slide occurred in 
the deepest part of the Cut and more 
than % of 1% of the total excavation 
in the Cut must be dug out and re- 
moved because of the sli.te, in addi- 
tion to the rest of the excavation. 


The world’s record for continued 
flight with an aeroplane has been 
gained by Walter Brookins with a 
Wright machine. He flew from Chi- 
cago to Springfield, Hl, a distance of 
187 miles with two stops. His time 
was seven hours and 43-minutes, the 
previous record was held by Glenn H. 
Curtiss with 141 miles. 


The sultan of Sulu, the head of 
the Mohammedan faith in the Phil- 
ippine Islands, and a pensioner of 
the United States since our govern- 












Take them to the stable 
whentheir work is finished. 
Nine times out of ten you 
would not need to keep 
them on the road to town 
or to your neighbors if you 
had a telephone in your 
home. But above all your 
telephone must be reliable. 
BE SURE YOUR TELEPHONE IS A 


Western -Lhectrve 


Rural T. 


—the most reliable of all rural telephones. = oe be depended 
upon, for they stay in working order without any bother or worry on 
your part. } 

Insist upon having none but Western Electric telephones when 
making arrangements for telephone service. You deserve the best 
service—you get it with Western Electric telephones. 


Fill out attached coupon—mail to 
our nearest house—and we willsend 


convincing information regard- 
ing Western Electric telephones. 


The Western Electric Company 

















ment made peace with him~a few 


years ago, is visiting in this country. | 


He has been somewhat famous for 
the large number of his wives. He 
claims now, however, to have only 
one wife, and says that it saves a lot 
of trouble. 





Senator Tillman of South Carolina, 


who has been seriously ill for some 
months, has sufficiently improved in 
health so that he is planning to re- | 
turn to congress in December. He 
looks forward to seeking re-election 
in 1912. Forty men from the battle- 
ship New Hampshire are supposed 


to have been drowned in the Hudson 
river at New York. A barge on 
which they were was swamped. 





Recent reports from China indicate 
the possibility of. another uprising 
similar to that of the boxers several 
years ago. There is discontent with 
the government, and prejudice against 
foreigners continues among the 
people. The Chinese government is 
preparing for emergencies and the 
ships in the Asiatic fleet of the United 
States are held in readiness for action 
in case they are needed to protect 
American interests, 





The cases against Gov Haskell and 
other Oklahoma politicions for alleged 
frauds in connection with town lots 
in Muskogee have been dropped. The 
government prosecutors were unable 
to proceed with the trial which was 
in progress because of the rulings by 
the trial judge which limited the tes- 
timony to three years prior to the re- 
turn of the indictment. In order to 
establish the alleged conspiracy to 
defraud the government it was de- 
sired to produce evidence of acts com- 
mitted before that time, 





Pres Taft has issued an order plac- | 
ing abo 8000 assistant postmasters | 
in the United States under the protec- 
tion of the civil service law. This fol- | 
lows the action taken some time ago | 
of placing postmasters under the civil | 
service. All postmasters not hereto- | 
fore included, numbering some over 
7000 second and third class, wil! be 
recommended to congress by the pres- 
ident for similar action. The purpose 
is to take postoffices out of politics, 
which it is expected will help to estab- 
lish better business methods and 
greater efficiency.: 





The New York democrats at their 
state convention in Rochester .omi- 
nated Join A. Dix for governor, Dix 
has been for several months chair- 
man of the democratic state commit- 
tee. The convention was dominated 
by Boss Murphy of Tammany. Mr 
Dix is interested in lumber oper- 
ations at Herkimer and in pulp and 
paper manufacturing and banking. 
He bolted the democratic nomination 
of Hearst for governor in 1906. Last 
June when WiHiam J. Connors of 

out 











Your name and address written in this space and mailed to our nearest house will bring complete infc 

























Furnishes Cquipment for matt & 
Every Electrical Need. TU 
WESTERN ELECTRIC COMPANY | 
New York Chicago Menufecturcrs of ba Cay Pa oo . 

Boston" Indianapolie —the 5,000,000 = Denver glues 
Pittsburg . a «+ Bell ** Telephones Dallas Soh Sites Cl : t 
Atlanta Minneapolis Omaha ; a4 ity $ at 
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Clear Ep your stumpy fields with the 3-year 
-Guarap Hercules, now sold on 30 days’ 
Free Trial. Test it on your place at our risk. 
Pulls stumps out, roots and all. 400 
stronger than any other puller made. Triple 
power attachment means one-third greater 

The only stump puller fyeoren d for 
years. Only one with ble Safet 
working paste Grrned,anished and machined 

rned, and machined, 
reducing friction, increasing power, making 


it extremely light running. Hitch ontoany this 
Stump 


HERCUL Puller 


Just write a postal for our special price—g0 days’ Free Trial and all FREE BOOKS 
about the only All-Steel, Triple-Power Stump Puller—the Famous Hercules. , 


HERCULES MANUFACTURING CO.. 123 17th St., Centerville, 
























Special Price Offer 


We have a special price proposition to 
first man we sell to in new sections. 
are glad to Eo ¥- a special price on 
first in your community 
cause that will sell many more for us 
save advertising. Write us at once to 
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Editor American Agriculturist. 














. uced Peppermint Output 


The peppermint growing industry 
has evidently not paused on the 
downward trend it has taken the past 
few years. Advices to American Agri- 
culturist from growers in New York, 
Michigan and Indiana, the sole states 
of commercial production, would indi- 
cate a smaller acreage in »Michigan 
than in 1909, also reduction in yield 
and acreage in Elkhart county, Ind, 
and in New York, where production 
is largely confined to Wayne county. 
A e grower and dealer in Mich- 
igan claims the crop of oil throughout 
the entire producing district will be 
about the same as last year, 200,000 
pounds. 

In New York, correspondents are 
practically of one voice in declaring 
the reduction of acreage and output 
of peppermint oil the past season. Re- 
ports made in May and June were of 
the same trend. Because of the re- 
duced production growers-are inclined 
to hold the oil for higher prices. Quo- 
tations on oil in New York and Mich- 
igan are slightly higher than last year 
at this time. In October last year 
$1.75 to $1.85 was paid to farmers for 
the general run at the distilleries, but 
in 1910 $2 to $2.15 is offered. © 

In Wayne county, N Y, a corre- 
spondent places the yield at 5000, 
about half last year’s production. A 
half decade ago the annual yield was 
about 10 times as great. Yield in 
New York is light this season, being 
in many places 15 to 20 pounds to the 
acre, with 25 pounds considered a 
good production. 

New York Crop Short 

In the vicinity of Marion there is 
no peppermint raised at present, and 
scarcely any of the old oil held by 
former growers.—[E, W. C., Wayne 


Co, N Y. 

Very little peppermint raised in this 
county now. However, the yield was 
' average. . Present price is $2 p Ib.— 
[M. 0. W., Wayne Co, N Y. 

On account of low prices prevailing 
for peppermint oil last few years a 
smaller acreage was set than usual. 
‘About one-half crop was harvested, 
compared with ’0®, Season was un- 
favorable for growing, especially at 
matu time, which was cold and 
wet. eld is light, from 15 to 20 Ibs 

acre. Growers are receiving $2 p 

but the market has been ad- 
van . Amount of ofl from old 
crops on hand is estimated about one 
—* uction.—[E. V. P. Co, 


e N Y. : 
Peppermint industry about Lyons 
dead where it was once 
an arent crop.—[W. B., Wayne 
cally no new mint set last 
.. I know of about one acre, and 
y the roots De 


p Ib— 


— on oil are too low, Yield this year 


ran about 25 Ibs p acre. Present 
_ price $1.95@2 p ib to farmers.—[C. G., 
Wayne Co, N Y. 

I do not believe the crop in this 
county will amount ‘to more than 5000 
Ibs; ‘this will probably be about one- 
half of last year’s yield. About five 
years ago we were producing from 
40,000 to 60,000 annually. Some oil 
is now in the growers’ hands, but all 
are able to hold for better prices. The 
market now is $2, and holders want 
3.—[S. F. P., Wayne Co, N Y. 

Very little peppermint was planted 
this season. Yield was poor, not aver- 
aging over 25,lbs p acre, and in some 
places as low as 18 and 20. -Price of- 
fered is $2@2.10 p lb—[M. W. L, 
Wayne Co, N Y. 

There was not a full normal crop of 
peppermint raised the past season. 
| Sy quotation for oil is $2.10 p Ib. 

. B. Wayne Co, N Y 


Low Yield in Michigan 


The peppermint crop was very un- 
even. A late, cold, wet spring, fol- 
lowed by extremely dry weather, 
raised havoc with the growth in places. 
Acreage if about 70% of last year’s; 
the yield will be about 75%. Present 
prices range around $2.10 p 1lb.—[G. 
Cc. W., Branch Co, Mich. 

Verv little peppermint is now 
grow.. in this locality, the nearest be- 
ing six miles from here. ‘Scarcity of 
labor 2nd growing of mint too long 
on the same piece of land are the 
principal causes for lack of produc- 
tion. Latest price is $2 p lb.—[M. W. 
P., Fairfax, Mich. 

‘About one-fourth of a crop was 
produced, compared with that of ’09, 
The acreage harvested was about two- 
thirds normal. Buyers are paying $2 
p lb.—[F. W., Muskegon Co, Mich. 

The crop this year is about the same 
size as in ’09 throughout the entire 
producing district. .Some sections, of 
course, raised more than in ’09, and 
some less, so that the total production 
of oil in Mich will be about 200,000 
Ibs. The yield p acre was not quite 
satisfactory, something in excess of 
what it was last year. Present price 
to farmers ranges from $2@2.10, ac- 
cording to quality and quantity.—[A. 
N., Todd Co, Kalamazoo, Mich. 

With slight exceptions the pepper- 
mint crop in this county was light, 
one-half to three-fourths of a normal 
yield. The acreage was below last sea- 
son, estimated at 70% of ’09. Dealers 
have contracted crop at $2 p 1b.—[P. 
F. N., Elkhart Co, Ind, 
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Delegates to State Grange 


DEMETER 





Delegates to the state grange meet- 
ing must be elected at the December 
Pomonas. Soon after January 1 the 
list of session committees will be 
made by the state master, who, unless 
he has then the names of all dele- 
gates, cannot assign them to commit- 
tees so as to give them always a fair 
representation. Some on the late lists 
might be better available for chair- 
men of certain committees than those 
named earlier, or might possess some 
qualifications that would adapt them 
better to one committee than an- 
other. It is important, from the dele: 
gate’s side as well as the state mas- 
ter’s, that the delegate list from each 
county should be complete well be- 
fore the year closes. 


A Grange Labor Bureau 


It would seem to an outsider, that 
the grange as a state organization 
could accomplish more for the direct 
benefit of the farmers, along some 
lines, than it is now accomplishing. 
Take, for instance, the farm 
labor problem. It is growing more 
and more serious every year. 
Farmers in some sections are 
well-nigh helpless to secure suffi- 
cient farm hands to gather their 
crops. Why could there not be es- 
tablished, under the direction of the 
state grange executive committee, a 
bureau of farm labor and co-opera- 
tion? 

Such a bureau would necessitate 
some expense, quite a little at the 
start, no doubt. There would need 
to be a practical well-informed man 
at the head of the bureau, and: he 
would need to be well paid and re- 
quired to give it his whole time and 
attention for the most of the year. 
To him farmers all over the state 
Should write when farm help was 
needed, and the bureau should be so 
constantly in touch ‘with whatever 
sources of supply there may be, and 

- particularly with the state immigra- 
tion bureau, as to qualify them to 
procure or give the farmer such ir- 


formation as would enable him to 


procure the needed farm help. ; 

This bureau might also be a cen- 
tral clearing house of information in 
all lines of co-operative buying and 
selling by keeping .buyers in touch 
with those who have products to sell, 
providing up to the moment infor- 
mation as to the markets, and: in 
many b Set equalizing supply and de- 
mand roughout the state. Perhaps 
these suggestions would be worth 
working out. 


Now Yack Cheats Mashets 


At Utica, N Y, Oct 3, conditions 
continue favorable for the production 
of cheese. The make is considerably 
larger than at this time last year. The 
quality was never finer. Prices today 
were the same as last week, the of- 
ficial quotations being l4c p lb, and 
the curb ruling’ 14%¢. The official 
transactions were: Large colored 185 
bxs, small colored 2400, small white 
1183, all at 14c. The sales of butter 
were 22 tubs at 30c p Ib. 

At Canton, N Y, Sept 10, 1500 tubs 
butter sold at 29c p ib, last year 1600 
at 30%c. Cheese sold at 14%c p lb, 
1600 bxs. Last year 1700 at 14%c. 


Cattaraugus County Prosperity 


F. J. VAN HOESEN 








Cattaraugus county sees a successful 
closing of the cropping season of 1910. 
The hay crop was above the average, 
and of excellent quality. The oats 
and buckwheat crops are threshing out 
about 50 and 25 bushels an acre re- 
spectively, good for this section. The 
quality of the grain is excellent. 

Favorable weather conditions late 
in the season brought the silage corn 
along so rapidly that silos have been 
filled with this necessary part of a 
profitable dairy ration. While this is 
not a wheat country, the fault is with 
the farmer rather than with the farm, 
especially on the gravel] soils of our 
valleys. Glenn Fitch has threshed 42 
bushels an acre from two acres of his 
Ischna valley farm, a yield that would 
make a farmer of the wheat belt 
green with envy. 

The Borden people, who have con- 
densing plants at Randolph and Elli- 
cottville, are considering the estab- 
lishment of a third at Franklinville. 
The farmers are taking kindly to the 
idea, in spite of the fact that cheese 
has averaged about 15 cents a pound 
for the season. But the Bordens have 
posted prices which will be effective 
from October to March inclusive, and 
which average $1.85 a hundred. This 
looks so good that there seems to be 
little doubt they will get the 25,000 
pounds required daily. 

J. A.. Bonsteel of the bureau of soils 
at Washington is employing a large 
force of men in fitting up the old Bon- 
steel homestead near Franklinville for 
an up-to-date dairy farm. Beside a 
large amount of tiling, he has just 
completed a vitrified tile silo, the only 
one of its kind in this vicinity, at a 
cost of about $500. It is 36 feet high 
and 13% feet deep. There can be no 
question about its permanancy, nor of 
its ability to preserve whatever may 
be intrusted to its care. Mr Bonsteel 
will stock his farm with pure-bred 
Holsteins. 


Poor Crops on Long Island 


F. J. OVERTON 





The potato crop is pretty short. 
Last week I visited some farms in 
Sound Avenue and Mattituck and 
found the average yield not over 100 
bushels an acre, while some growers 
won’t get over 50 bushels an acre. 
In some sections the yiel@ is still 
smaller and growers won’t get their 
fertilizer money back, on potatoes 
anyhow. The price still remains at 
about 50 cents a bushel. Some buy- 
ers offer 55 cents and 60 cents, but 
the present price is about 50 cents. 
Very few growers are selling at this 
price, preferring to ‘hold for a higher 
price later on. : 

Comparatively few cauliflowers are 
being shipped from the Riverhead 
sections. The crop is short, and of 
an inferior grade. If we don’t have 
rain soon the crop will be almost a 
total failure. ‘The drouth still con- 
tinues with no rain in sight, . Cis- 
terns are dry and farmefs are haul- 
ing water from nearby ponds and 
wells. This drouth is the worst and 
most prolonged within the memory 
of the oldest inhabitants, No rain of 


any account hag fall exce a 
‘few light showers in a few jocalities, 


only 


middle of June. About tt 
p it would benefit now to ar 
great degree is cauliflower. ’ 


J J 
Dairy Scoring Contest 

The October scoring of butter and « 
cheese will be dore Friday, October. 
14. Last year several butter ang | 
cheese makers responded’ to the ins. 
vitation to be present at the last scor = 
ing of the season. Because of the 
success of this feature of the educa.) 
tional scoring last year, a similar ing 
vitation is extended this year to every» 
maker who sent a sample during thé) 
season, The judging will begin at 7 


am, Each maker will be given 
trier and asked to score every eee 


< 





After the eontestants have complet 
the scoring, the judges, scores 
criticisms will be placed an each” 
package. After the comparison of) 
scores and criticisms, a discussiog 
session will be held. All packageg® 
should be addressed to the departs) 
ment of dairy industry, Ithaca, N Yo 





Saratoga Co—The drouth has beeg = 
broken. The much-needed rain came] 
filling up wells and cisterns. Pork sd 4 
p 100 Ibs, good butter about 35c p Ih 
eggs from to 32c, cows from + Sy 
to $50. Corn a good crop. Quite a feg | 
farmers here have put up new silog9@ 
One has been put up on the Devolf® 
farm. Oats were a good crop. Appleg> 
not very plentiful. No change in 

roperty yet this fall. Hay selling at@ 
14, oats straw at $6 p ton. 4 


Apples Scarce in Ontario Co—Fing 
weather for all kinds of farm works 
Apples are very scarce, but what there ® 
are are of good quality and are worth) 
$3 p bbl for firsts, with seconds $2.55 
Some are holding for still highem™ 
prices. Cabbage is a drug at $4 p ton | 


Better Farming in Greene Co~7) 
There is more interest shown in farms | 
ing recently. Many are doing bette 
tilling, and cleaning up brush and @ 
weeds ajong the fences and notably @ 
repairing and painting farm buildings, 
Farmers busy gathering fruit, cutting 
corn and sowing rye, of which there @ 
will be an increased acreage. Com 
very uneven and late in ripening. Ape y 
ples yielding somewhat above general | 
estimate and of fair quality. Buyers 
paying $2 to $3 p bu. Potato crop 
also fodder corn, short. Buckwheat] 
short stem, fairly well filled and dé | 
creased acreage. Hay $10 to $15 p tom, 
rye straw $9 to $10, butter and eggs 

to 82c. : 

Ontario Co—Sept was a very fine® 
month. Wheat sown and growing? 
finely. Corn is being harvested, an@@ 
is a good crop. Potatoes will not be: 
a heavy crop. Apples are very light® 
but they are ‘high in price, from $2.50 
to $8 p bbl. Pasturage is very abun-§ 
dant and good. The county fair held@ 
last week at Canandaigua was a suc+® 
cess. The grange display made by" 
four of the granges in the county was 
very nice. The Hopewell grange, 4729 
received the first. premium. It was] 
fine. Cabbage~has dropped to ia 
ton, wheat Pp bu, oats 35c, hay $184 
for prime timothy, butter 26c, eggs® 
25c, hogs 8%c, veal 8%c, lambs 64a 5 

Blooded Stock in Washington Co— 7 
There has been a heavy _ rainfall 
which was very much needed. POG 
tatoes are showing rot. Corn bid# 
fair for a good yield, and farmers aré) 
busy cutting it. Milch cows bring® 
from $50 to $75. Progressive farmer} 
are adding more blooded stock @ 
their dairies, Holsteins taking they 
lead. Hay brings from $12 to $i 
butter 35c, eggs 38c. There is a lite’ 
tle drop in the meat market for : 
few days. ’ % 


Onondaga Co Has Good ee 
Silo filling nearly completed. Ney 
killing frost yet. Nearly all cropay 
extra good. Wheat yielding 40 bus 
p acre, oats from to ' p acres 
Corn very good. Some complaint ¢ 
potatoes ‘rotting. Daries doing wells 
Cheese factories paying $1.31 p 1 
lbs for milk. . Butter selling at 4 
p Ib, eggs 34c p doz, poultry a lit 
lower at 12 to 14¢ p Ib live weigh 
Quantities of fall A= for sale. Goo 
hogs selling for $18 p ton. 


Good Corn ‘Crop in Franklin Cec 
The weather ‘has been very good fom 
securing crops or doing any wo 
Little rain until recently.. No fre 
to do any ‘harm. Not many potato 
dug yet; there probably will not 
more than two-thirds as many as ! 
year. Corn nearly all cut, and a go 
crop.. Apple crop short, probably ® 
more than % that of last year. C 
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gd “Langdon, gardeners of ‘Con- 
stable, have good crops of all kinds 
of garden truck, especially early cab- 
bage and early tomatoes. Aside from 
what tomatoes they have sold they 
ground up about 1300 bus from 


have 

which they save the seeds. Shippers 
only offering 35c for potatoes. Few 
sales. Butter 32c p lb, eggs 27 to 28c. 


Beans Damaged in Genesee Co— 
The weather during ~the month of 
Sept was very unfavorable for bean 
and much of the crop was 


harvest, : 
badly damaged by continued rains. 
The late potato crop promises more 


than an average yield, with no com- 
plaint of rot. Sweet corn for the can- 
ning factory in Le Roy is being 
picked and delivered at $7 p_ ton. 
Pigs are very scarce and high in 
price. Farm products demand a fair 


price. Pork $12 p 100, butter 32¢, 
eggs 26c p doz, hay $12 to $15 p ton, 
oats 40c. The acreage of cabbage is 


the same as last year, is making a 
rapid growth and promises more than 
an average yield, and free from lice 
‘which damaged the crop to some ex- 
tent a year ago. The Genesee Co 
fair held in Batavia Sept 21-24 was 
very largely attended. During the 
four days there were 28,624 admission 
tickets sold. It was generally con- 
ceeded to be the best fair ever held in 


western New York. Apples are very 
gearce, in fact, a total failure. Many 
farmers who’ had a large yield 4ast 
year will not have enough for domes- 
tic use. Small fruits were also very 
searce. Wheat seeding is later than 


usual, as considerable has been sown 


after beans. Some fields seeded after 
oats are making a good growth, There 
has been a large acreage of alfalfa 
seeded the past summer and spring. 
Grapes are very plentiful, and of ex- 
cellent quality. With few exceptions 


the pear crop is a failure. 


Potatoes Light in Cortland Co—Po- 


tato digging has commenced, with the 
crop about half that of last year, al- 
though some crops are running over 
350 bushels to the acre The acreage 
ig much larger than a year ago. Many 
are carring, the price being 40c. But 
little rot reported. There are no ap- 
ples in this county speak of, not 
enough for home consumption. The 
acreage for buckwheat is the largest 
in years because mar farmers were 
Unable to gét in the other crops on 
@ccount of the late spring. The crop 
will be good Oats are very heavy 
this fall, but light n crop. Much 
damage is being caused this fall by 
lightning, several places in the county 
being burned. SWater more plentiful 
than last year at this time, but hill 
farms were in bad shape before the 
last rains. Many of the factories and 
ereameries are contracting their milk, 
and are shipping either the milk or 
the cream, the price being better than 


Where the milk was made up. The 
Bordens advanced the price for Oct 
to $1.90 p 100 lbs, except Texas Valley, 
Which is $1.85, this plant being located 
Of the railroad. Fall pigs are more 
plentiful than they were this spring, 
@nd are in good demand; price from 


$3 to $4 ea. 





' Excursions to National Grange 


DEMETER 





Already it is announced that New 
Hampshire Patrons are to run ‘a spe- 
tial train or special cars on a regular 
train to Atlantic City on account of 
the national grange meeting in early 

evember. Why not New York also? 

Re or two special cars could prol- 
ably be made up at Albany and an- 
ther one added before -reaching 


p New York city. Another special could 


easily made up at Syracuse, it 


e first week of the annual ses- 
m is always interesting to the on- 
ker, as business is not as pressing 
in the latter days of the second 
Week. Further, the sixth and seventh 
ees are to be conferred on Thurs- 
and Friday evenings, November 
8, and every member of the or- 
Should be desirous of taking the 
seventh degree. This will 
Y & conventént opportunity for New 

rk Patrons. All seventh degree 
Members are eligible to attend the 
m@esembly of the Priests of Demeter, 


e 
< 


Biemich is the highest tribunal of the 


he er. Under George B. Horton of 
igan, past high priest, the cere- 
tial work of the assembly has been 
ht to a high state of perfection 
&Pppeals to - who witness it, 


Hg 
(oP 
 broy 
} 
' 
| 

og 
ite 


es high. F. HL & 
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At New York, Oct 3—Last week 
the cattle market continued sluggish 
for steers until the close, prices after 
Monday still. further declining 20@ 
40c, with a dozen cars unsold at the 
finish Saturday. Bulls on very light 
receipts held up steady, and thin cows 
also were steady, with some outside 
demand for shipment to Boston. Me- 
dium and good cows fell off 10@15c. 
Strictly good and prime veals on light 
receipts were maintained at last week’s 
prices; the under grades ruled duil 
and lower the latter part of the week. 
Western calves and grassers also de- 
clined. The selling range for the 
week was: Steers $4.40@7.15, oxen 3 
@6,. bulls 3@5.50, cows and heifers 
2.10@4.90, veals 7.50@11, culls and 
throwouts 5@7.50, grassers and fed 
calves 4@6, westerns 4@7.75. Milch 
cows steady at 30@70. 

Today there were 46 cars of cattle 
and 1330 calves on sale. Steers were 
extremely dull and general sales 10@ 
15c lower than last week’s closing 
prices; a number of cars were held 
over; bulls wers steady, but no really 
good fat bulls offered; thin cows held 
up, but medium and good cows were 
easier. Good and prime veals were 
steady; others slow and weak; grass- 
ers generally lower; - light western 
calves unchanged. The selling range 
for steers was $4.60@6.45 p 100 Ibs, 
including 7 cars W Wa, 1140 to 1277 
lbs av, 5.40@6.45, 14 Va, 1000 to 1330 
lbs, 4.60@6.30, car O do, 1173 Ibs, 5.30, 
2 cars Ind do, 1108 to 1293 Ibs, 4.90 
@540. Bulls sell at 3.60@4.15, cows 
2.25@4, veals 8@11, culls 5@7, grass- 
ers 4@5, a few to feeders at 5.25, 
good light western calves 6.50 @7. 

Sheep weakened and fell off after 
last Monday, closing fully 25c lower 
than opening sales last week. Lambs 
on a very dull demand continued to 
decline, closing 25@50c lower than 
Monday. The seliing range for the 
week was: Sheep $3@4.75, culls 2@3, 
lambs 5.50@7.80, culls’ 4.50@5.50, 
yearlings 4.75@5.50. Today there were 
30 cars stock on sale. Sheep were 
weak and easier, lambs slow to 25c 
lower, with some sales 35c lower; a 
number of cars were held over. Com- 
mon to prime sheep sold at 3@4.50 p 


100 lbs, with 4.25 the general top 
price, culls at 2@2.50, medium to 
prime lambs 6.25@7, culls 5, a few 


yearlings at 5@5.50. The top price 
for N Y lambs was 7, for W Va and 
Ky do 7, for O do 7, for Ind do 6.50, 
for Pa do 7. . 

Hogs declined sharply after Tues- 
day, closing 40@50c lower than the 
opening. Today there were 480 head 
on sale. The market improved 10@ 
15c, and heavy to light N Y¥ and Pa 
hogs, av 140 to 275 lbs, sold at $9@ 
9.50 p 100 Ibs, 


The Horse Market 


Offerings were liberal, but trading 
brisk and prices steady. «Useful sea- 
soned horses were the best sellers, and 
anything that looked sound and serv- 
iceable, either workers or drivers, 
found a ready market. Fresh western 
horses of all types were also in de- 
mand, and a number of cars were sold 
under the hammer at satisfactory fig- 
ures. At the private sales stables 
business waz fair and constantly im- 
proving. Choice heavy drafters sold 
generally at $290@400 p head, chunks 
weighing from 1100 to 1300 Ibs 175@ 
275, good, sound, second-hand horses 


P20. 


At Buffalo, the quality of beeves 


arriving last Monday was none too 
good, and prices were 15@20c p Ib 
lower than the previous Friday, when 
trade was poor. About 200 head of 
cattle arrived, and prime _ steers 
brought $6.50@6.85, 1200 to 1400-Ib 
steers 5.50@6.50, choice heifers 5@ 
5.75, export bulls 4@5.50, common to 
fair 3@3.85, feeders 4.25@5, stockers 
3.50 @4.60, milch cows and springers 
20@75 ea. Trade was only fair on 
veal calves, and choice brought as 
high as 10.75, with common to fair 8 
@9.50;. heavy calves brought 5.75@ 
7.50. Demand was light again for 
lambs, and market lower Monday, 
with receipts only 8&5 head. Only«a 
light number of orders. were in from 
all sections for lambs, and the com- 
mon to choice brought -6.50@6.90. 
Good, handy-weight sheep were in 
better demand, and about steady at 
440@4.60, with wethers 
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NEW YORK—aAt Albany, the. mar- 
ket has been liberally supplied 
most products have been rather 


, and 
quiet. 
Buckwheat 00@6&: oP corn 65 
oats 43@45c, rye 3 bran 

23.25, linseed meal 29 mid 


ots 


lings 
@28, corn mea! 26. 27, timothy |: 
hay rather easy at 15@18 p ton, clo- 


ver 12@14.50, oats straw 8.50@9.25, 
rye 3@10. Milch cows 25@70 ea, veal 
calves 6.75@8 p 100 lbs, fat hogs 9.25 
@9.80. Creamery butter 29@32c p Ib, 
cheese 15@17c, eggs 35c doz, live 


fowls 16@17c p Ib, ducks 15 @ 16e. Po-- 


tatoes 2@2.25 p bbl, cabbage 90c@1, 
— beans 2.45@2.50 p bu, medium 
40@ 2.45, apples 2.25@3.50 p bbl. 


At Buffalo, potatoes ‘have been in 
moderate demand at firm prices. But- 
ter active and firm, eggs in strong 
demand, vegetables are quiet, apples 
steady. Cmy butter 31@32c p tb, dairy 
26@29e, cheese 15@16c, eggs 32@33c 
p doz, live fowls 15@16c p Ib, ducks 
do. Potatoes 55@60c p bu, cabbage 
$1.50@2 p 100 lbs, cauliflower 50c@1 
p bu, mushrooms 50@65c p Ib, pep- 
pers 50@75c p bu, squash do, egg- 
Plant 25@50c, home-grown onions 50 
65c, apples 3@4.25 p bbl, pears 3.253@ 
4, enews 65@70c p bskt, grapes 18 
@20c p 8-lb bskt. Timothy hay ¢7@ 
18 p ton, oat straw 7@7.50, rye ©. 


At Syracuse, eggs are firmen,; and 
sales have been made at 34c p doz, 
dairy butter is not supplied very lib- 


erally and prices have been firmer, 
30@: Ib. Poultry is not heavy 
in supply, with fowls and chickens 


13@15c p lb, ducks 13@14c. Cauli- 
flower $1@2 p doz, cabbage 2% @5c 
p head, Hubbard squa-h 2@3c p Ib, 
potatoes 40@50c p bu, onions 90c@1, 
tomatoes 40@50c, apples 60c@1.10, 
citrons 1@1.25 p doz, crabapples 4@ 
5 p 100 lbs, pears 75c@1.50 p bu. 

At Rochester, the supply of Sseason- 
able products is gradually diminish- 
ing. There has been a good shipping 
demand, but in spite of this, trade on 
most offerings has dragged. Pota- 
toes have ranged from 40@50c p bu, 
tomatoes 15@25c p bskt, cucumber 
pickles 15@25c p 100, peaches 40@ 
60c p bskt, grapes 24% @3%c p ib, 
Duchess pears G0@T75ic p bu, other 
varieties 65@S85c, quinces 50@7T5c. 


“The Smack’? 
of the 


**Snack”’ 


Post 
Toasties 


and Cream 











A wholesome, ready- 
cooked food which 
youngsters and older 
folks thoroughly enjoy. 


Let them have all they 
want.~ It is rich in nour- 
ishment and has a win- 
ning flavour— 


**The Memory Lingers”’ 


POSTUM CEREAL CO., LTD., 
Battle Creek, Mich. 
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Look for this Label in RE 
HIGH ROCK 
Standard Fleece 

The Underwear You Ought To Wear. 





50 cents a Garment 
Ask your dealer to you 
Duo-Lastic Inter-Lock Rib 
—the modern underwear made on the 
Inter-Locked Machine. Very 
weight but warm and com- 
Union Suits i 


- COMPANY 
Philmont, N. Y. 





FOR INFORMATION AS TO LANDS IN 


The Nation’s 
Garden Spot- 


THAT GREAT FRUIT and TRUCK 
GROWING SECTION— 
along the 


Atlantic Coast Line 


RAILROAD 


in Virginia, North and South Carolina, 
pe ag ma and Florida, write to 


’ 1. Agt, tor Florida, 
* tL i 





ILBUR McCOY, | 


A. at. hat Ca 


ackson’ » Fla. 











J. W. WHITE, Gou'l Industrial Agt, 
SEABOAPD AIF LINE RY. 
NORFOLK, VA. DEPT. C | 

















One of the very large and impor- 
tant features of the fourth annual 
national corn exposition, which-is to 
be held January 30-February 11, 1911, 
in the exhibit halls of the Ohio state 


} exposition grounds, will be the home- 


coming of former Ohio residents. Spe- 
cial invitations will be issued by Gov 
Harmon, Mayor Marshall -and Pres 
Pretzman of the chamber of com- 
merce, inviting former residents of 
the city and state back home during 
the big corn show. An _ unusual 
precedent has been established by the 
national corn association in setting 
apart two days to be known as Ohio 
days—Friday and Saturday, Febru- 
ary 3 and 4. Special meetings will be 
held on these days under the auspices 
of the Ohio state conservation asso- 


gether in a recent proclamation, em- 
phasizing the importance of the 
national exposition, all of which will 
appeal greatly to the former resident 
of Ohio. 

The entire two weeks’ program will 
be of such interest to the homecomers 
as to demand the major portion of 
their time, if they wish to drink down 
all the valuable information that will 
be imparted. The fact that between 
25 and 380 state agricultural experi- 
ment stations and schools will be rep- 
resented adds further to the magni- 
tude of this, the greatest of any na- 
tional corn exposition that has been 
held. To add further to the attrac- 
tions for the homecomers, there will be 
amusements of the very highest type, 
and the entertainment features will be 
varied daily. 





Orphan Boys Taught Farming 


CYRUS T, FOX, PENNSYLVANIA 


September witnessed the opening of 
the Hershey industrial school in Derry 
township, Dauphin county. It was 
founded by Milton S. Hershey, who 
gave 486 acres for the purpose. In- 
cluded in the tract is the homestead 
farm where Mr Hershey was born. 
The school is 1% miles from the town 
of Hershey, the growing place Mr 
Hershey laid out, and the prosperity 
of which is due to his great chocolate 
industry. 

The entire tract in the famous Leb- 
anon valley comprises five of the best 
farms, which, with all the stock, im- 
plements, tools, machinery, etc, are 
to be used for the maintenance of the 
school. There are four dairies on 
these farms, with 145 cows. These 
dairies are conducted according to the 
highest sanitary standards. 

The school was founded for the 
accommodation and training of poor 
white boys whose fathers are dead. 
The entrance age limit is between four 
and eight years. Those who are en- 
rolled may remain until they are 18. 
The. boys will be given a good edu- 
cation, and all will be taught farming. 
It is intended that each shall have his 
own plot of ground, and each be 
taught how to raise vegetables, fruit 
and grain. ’ 

The boys may be required to do 
such work on the farms and in the 
dairies as they are capable of doing, 
and each individual will be assigned 
the work to which he is best adapted. 
Competent instructors will be em- 
ployed, and each beneficiary, upon 
leaving the school, will be in a posi- 
tion to be able to support himself. 

The school is non-sectarian, and no 
distinctive garb is required, but there 
wiil be religious training, without any 
favoritism as to denomination. or 
creed. All the benefits and advan- 
tages to be derived are gratuitous, and 
the deed conveying the farms  pro- 
vides that under no circumstances 
shall a charge be made to any pupil. 

The Hershey trust company has 
been designated as trustee. Its board 
of managers, with M. S. Hershey at 
the head, will consider all applications 
for admittance, and regulate the op- 
erations of the farms and school, the 
acceptance and disposition of gifts, 
and the awarding of premiums and 
prizes. The managers also have the 
privilege’ of providing for the further 
education of the boys at some college 
or university after reaching the age 
of 18, or sooner if deemed advisable. 

In ¢he admission of applicants those 
born in. Dauphin, Lancaster and Leb- 
anon counties, Pa, shall have the 
preference; next, those born elsewhere 
in Pennsylvania; and thirdly, those 








born in any: part of the United States.. 


ciation, which Gov Harmon called to- 


Ki ont ck Fas Te . opie + 4 


‘W. D. NICHOILS 


Corn cutting is in progress. While 
on low ground the. yield as been 
seriously reduced on atcount of an 
extremely wet season, well-drained 
uplands are yielding a bumper crop. 
Most of the corn in central Kentucky 
is cut and shocked and the land sown 
to wheat or: rye. A great many silos 
have been built in the last few years, 
especially in dairy and beef cattle 
sections, and a considerable acreage 
of corn is made into silage. Filling of 
silos is now nearly completed. 

The greater part of the acreage of 
tobacco has been cut and hung in the 
barns to cure. In curing the dark vari- 
ety, which is grown in west Kentucky, 
wood fires are built under the tobacco 
shortly after it is placed in the barn, 
the fire being maintained until most 
of the moisture has been driven out 
of the green plants. With white bur- 
ley tobacco, which is.grown in 63 
counties of northern and central Ken- 
tucky, no fire is used in curing. 

The sowing of wheat and rye is in 
active progress. Some counties, as, 
for example, Boyle, produce yields of 
wheat as great as any winter wheat 
section in the United States. Yields of 
40 or 45 bushels to the acre are not 
uncommon, One reason assigned for 
the large wheat yields is that Boyle 


county has been noted for its exten- 


sive stock farming for the last half 
century. This has enabled the farm- 
ers to keep up the land to a high state 
of fertility. Hemp in this county is a 
very important crop. Until two years 
ago practically no tobacco was grown 
there. Now, however, a large acre- 
age of tobacco is under cultivation, 
and the yield and quality of the crop, 
which is the white burley type, excels 
that of any other section in Ken- 
tucky. 

The state farmers’ institute cam- 
paign, which began August 1, has 
been discontinued, and will not be re- 
sumed until November 10. By a law 
enacted in*1906 the commissioner of 
agriculture is required to hold a two 
days’ institute in each of the 119 coun- 
ties each year. 





Pomona Discusses Wool 
MARY E, LEE, OHIO 


Athens Pomona recently held a very 
interesting session with Amesville 
grange. On Friday evening the fifth 
degree was conferred in an impres- 
sive manner on eight candidates. A 
resolution urging the county commis- 
sioners to submit the question of 
establishing an experiment farm to 
the voters was adopted. The petition 
in the hands of E. H. Brawley was 
freely signed. 

Saturday’s meeting was replete with 
interest, the various granges reporting 
work done. Many are co-operating 
with the experiment station, and a 
co-operative fruit association has been 
formed composed of Patrons and 
others, The purpose of this organi- 
zation is to produce high-grade fruit 
at a minimum cost and to seli to the 
best advantage. 

W. J. Warrener, Pomona secretary, 
discussed Schedule K at length, and 
showed up the source of opposition. 
He declared that the selfishness of the 
carded wool men who are working 
to overhaul Schedule K is the selfish- 
ness of men who have grown” rich 
under tariffs with which they claim to 
have had nothing to do in making. 
They want cheaper wool from foreign 
countries, so they won’t have to pay 
so much for wool to American wool 
raisers. They want to import wool, 
paying 1% cents for unwashed, 3% 
for washed and 5 cents for scoured 
wool. 

There are 3000 wool growers in this 
congressional district who will have 
something to say to this attempt of 
the carded woolen manufacturers to 
ruin their business. This association 
has furnished ammunition to the in- 
surgents and the yellow. magazines. 
Our business is to take care of our 
own and to try to prevent tariff ex- 
periments in behalf of the carded wool 
men or any other association, similar 
to those that have decimated the 
flocks in the past, and will surely re- 
sult in destruction of them if repeated. 
Mr Warrener has been conducting a 
hot campaign in a local paper in be~- 
half of the wool growers of that sec- 
tion, and his remarks weré warmly 
applauded, Thousands of dollars are 


invested in the sheep-growing industry 


in Athens county, and the exposure of 
interests behind the firebrands and 


e meat the year,” °° 


~ Potter, master of Pomona, a 


-Suecessful dairyman, talked of that 


interest, and gave practical adv o 
the Amesville farmers, who are visa <= 
ning to have a creamery. C. D. ‘Henry — 
told of the work done and the cost of 
equipment and maintenance. 2 
creamery will be established withing a 
few months in. this rich agricultural. 
section. It will be remembered tha)” 
Amesville is one of the oldest setfle. 
ments and v-eathiest in the state. aes 
Amesville grange held its picnic af” 
Mound hill. The state grange speaker 
was J. 8S. Brigham. Dr Alston Eltig,” 
president of Ohio university, gave go 
splendid address. He declared that 
farmers are so good-natured that they 3 
will put up with all sorts of injustice,” 
He urged that there be no antagonism & 
between farmers and those engaged = 
in other businesses, for the problemg © 
they had to solve applied to each in. | 
dustry and needed united effort 
Speaking of taxation, he said there jg 
little of equity in existing laws, and q™ 
man who receives but 5% for hig @ 
money and returns it for taxation ag 9» 
8 to 4% is a ninny. Unless the rate = 
is further lowered the increase . of 4 
valuation will make taxes 50% higher = 
than before. ‘ 
Prof Copeland, teacher of nature 
study at Ohio university, urged edm > 
cation along lines of agriculture an@ 
domestic science. He said that apples © 
raised in Washington, nicely packed = 
paper, are sold in England for 25, 4 
and 50 cents each, and that just ag = 
good apples are raised in Athens coun. © 
ty, and urged that more attention be 
given’ to packing and marketing this | 
and other fruits. c. 





Clermont County Farming 
N. 8S. GREEN, OHIO 


is on between @ 
the Tri-statg@ 
the Cincinnati 


from 12 to 1 


Another milk war 
dairymen composing 
dairy association and 
dealers. An advance 
cents a gallon is asked. Last wine @ 
ter’s attempt to secure an advancé@@ 
met with little success, but the dairy= @ 
men are confident of victory this time, 4 
as they have materially strengthened © 
their organization. They have als0o@ 
organized the Tri-state butter com 
pany. If dealers refuse to grant th 
advance asked they will ship theit® 
cream to the butter company and usé— 
the skim milk at home for feediig7 
hogs, etc, This plan appears to be a 
good one, and if the dairymen stitk® 
together, they no doubt will win. —- 

September has given us an abule@ 
dance of rain, but it came too late @ 
be of material benefit to gardene 
crops. 3 aan 

Lima bean vines are stil: 
with bloom, but cannot mature 
before frost. Late sugar corn is }b 
ter than was expected. Tomatoe 
cracking badly and grasshoppers 
ruining many. The cannery crop 
very short, and the pack will be 
smallest in years. Insects have do 
an unusually large amount of dale) 
age to all kinds of vegetation s 
year. Many trees have been coms 
pletely stripped of their leaves. Gam 
den crops were saved only by : ; 
ing. The hay crop is very short, 
the prediction is that the prie 
go to $25 a ton this winter. 


At Cincinnati, there has been 
fairly active demand for apples 
offerings have been liberal, prices have 
ruled steady; sales at $2.75@4.50 
bbl. Cantaloups are nearly gone, 
prices are holding steady to the 
Pony crates sell at 50@75c. Them 
have been liberal offerings of peach 
but the market-has been rather 
Northern O Elbertas have sold at 
@2.25 p bu. Bartlett pears 1.75@2] 
bu, Seckel 1.75@8, Concord gr@ 
25c p 8-Ib bskt, Niagara 1744c p Pe 
bskt. The potato market is rates 
inactive, the shipped-in stock 
best, mostly because of size and qu 
ity. Recent sales have been made 
@5c p bu on track. Not any hom 
grown onions have been brought ™ 
Sales have been made at 60@5e. 
bu and 2.25@3.25 p bbl. The cabt 
market has been quite steady, 
home-grown stock selling at 73c@ 
home-grown squash 50@75c . p 
cauliflower 1.25@1.50 p cra. Whee 

P. bu, corn 55@56c, oats 35@ 
rye ie Bp ‘bran 21@22 P ton, mi 
epee 50@24, timothy hay 17.4 
17.50, clover 11.56@12, rye straw 
8, oats 5.50@6. The butter market 
been quite steady, with rather li 
offerings, cmy 80@3ic p Ib, dairy <s 

, cheese, O daisies 16%4c p 1b, 
16c,. There is a firm feeling in ® 
egg market, with receipts only. ™ 
erate and a fairly good demand. 
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‘ National Grange Next Month 
2 DEMETER 
I The following announcement from 
t jhe chairman of the executive com- 
: mittee of the national grange, F. N. 
‘ Godfrey of Olean, gives particulars 
r that will be of general interest about 
\ the next annual meeting. The ses- 
b> i gion will be opened at Atlantic City 
t November 16 and continue for 10 days, 
) Ss er until the business is transacted. 
ae There are a great many hotels at 
- is Atlantic City with rates running from 
sa $1 up, where members may select ac- 
- tommodations as they desire. The 
5 Hotel Chalfonte is to be headquarters. 
3 This hotel has also been selected for 
2 Z headquarters for the New York state 
: 4 grange, the rates being $3.50 and up, 
3 American plan, 
. The railroad rates will be one fare 
r and three-fifths ro trip on the 
eertificate plan All persons pur- 

. chasing tickets expecting this rate 
é Must secure a certificate of the agent 
. from whom they pur ase the ticket. 
: This session will be ne of the most 
5 interesting and profitable of the na- 
: tional grange, and the Patrons are 
- urged to attend. Any further partic- 
8 wlars desired may be cured from the 
4 ¢hairman of the executive committee. 

Thc sixth and seventh degrees will be 

= €onferred on Thursday and Friday, 

the 17th and 18th, respectively. 





Tobacco Sales Commence 





1 iiesnss 
J ; The tobacco in Lancaster Co, Pa, 
; a is curing in very good condition, The 
3 earlier cuttings have taken on an ex- 
. fellent color. Growers are holding 
8 the crop at 12@ 13 lb or more, but 
- $0 far little has been sold-to packers 
. or dealers. However this will not 
: ‘work inconvenience producers be- 
/ )) fause the best method of selling to- 
> bacco is not in the field or sheds, but 
J Q@iter it is packed ar sweated. At 
E that time both seller and buyer can 
ae ) tell more of its valu The crop this 
: year is one of the largest in the his- 
4 tory of the country, and growers are 
: Wise in holding the rops if they are 
Situated so as to make this possible. 
. " The crop in O is not as large as” 
» ok sual by a fair percentage, according 
: ‘ # previous reports as given in Ameri- 
ean Agriculturist throughout the sum- 
i mer. Taking into nsideration the 
3 @mall crop in O and the much re- 
’ @uced acreage and partial failure in 
Wis, it looks as though tobacco 
5 rowers in N Y, Pa. and N E woulda 
J SWing the balance rade this fall. 
a # : In the New York market large 
J ss, a Sales of ’O8 and OD tobacco have 
* eae SMounted to something like 3600 
‘ . fases the past weel The fact that 
| @ Rot much old Wis tobacco, estimeted 
° : some experts about 5000 Ibs of 
i i = 880d binders, is available from local 
1 | Packers has excited trade interest. 
-3 ‘ The poor crop this year reduces to 
Sue «©feNsiderable extent the quantity of 
: a is tobacco available for general 
ae business. 
‘3 ar In Ct and Mass 16@22c p Ib is be- 
2 Mg paid for Havana seed, and 30@ 
+ Bic for broadleaf Growers in New 
Engiand are co-operating well this 
a year, and demanding earnest money 
8 fe bind bargains. New packings of O 


fbacco are not creati ng much inter- 











tt in the market Buying has been 
Setive in Wis, and 10@lic p Ib is 
paid for the best tobacco, but a large 
ePertion of the hail-stricken crop has 
Setanged hands at t@s oc p Ib, buyers 
Moing the harvestin 
ee One of the best ‘crops of tobacco 
1d “aised in this localit was produced 
t p this year. Up to Sept 27 but a small 
a Percentage of the harvest has been 
Sempleted. Yellow burley has ma- 
| Mired well. Buyers. ate looking at 
Mbacco, but offering no prices. Dry 
Weather promises a good cure.—[0O. 


- L., York Co, Pa 


> 


Warts—j. K. Hz, Kentucky, has a 


Morse that has numerous large warts 
under side of lower jaw, and own- 
ef asks for remedy. Warts are ef- 

tually removed with either strong 
; ic or nitric acids. The fotmer 
PSRould be tried first. applying it with 
eve. swab every second day for 10 
Sys. After an equal length of time 
at if necessary. The nitric. acid 
ld be used in the same way, only 
greater care. 

























Read! 






proposition. 


Importance of Writing Now and 
Giving Size 

BUYERS! Do yourself and usa big favor 
by mailing us your name dress on & 
post card, today, giving us the size of engine 
you need ‘and the use you will put it to. 

Quiek action on your part is demanded to 
get this first offer. Don’t buy or order an 
engine until you hear from us. You owe 
_ much to your pocket-book, and eve 


Sar dine the Sraervice we render. nesiiahs 
QUALITIES OF GREAT IMPORTANCE }: 


Write for particulars of an engine that 
gets up-to-date power from every quart of fuel 
“one that pee a ewe nated fe up-keep 
cos at is specially or your 
use—that is we wart size and 


purpose fe 
Quick Starting 
Write for information in re to an 
engine that is the quickest and easiest gtaxter 
made. Thousands of engine users waste 
and wear themselves to a frazzle in starting 
their engines, owing either to cumbersome. 





Write us now in r 
Give size of engine wanted, 
exact information you require. Don’t fail to write, r ight now, so 
you can be put right. 350 days’ free trial. Prompt 


Read! 


goes or or An Ly 5 > ye Mr. Beverly 

D. has three ine 

engines rst ot A makes. e ae 
“T can start Temple on a cold m 

ing yp Bs while starting either of ethe 

other es once.” Our mails are full of 


The importance of Easy Moving 
From Job to Job 
Write for son facts re ing a Slow 
peed, Hi uty Engine, which is quickly, 
“easily ‘a ches y moved from job to job on 
hauled without being mired over 
pao It Wreeubes a@ team of horses to 
pore 90% of the ave sized engines made. 
pS Temple! *y save that ome = 
dine ond money. Writes Harvey C. Reill 
of N. Girard, Pa.: “Two men can ae 
H. P. Temple Engine about the farm, while 
it takes a team of horses to draw a horizon- 
tal engine of same size.” 
An Engine That Pays For Itself 
We conscientiously claim that in econom 
of oil consumption, = uick and onay sta 
ing, in the saving bor in moving from 
to job, in the ne Section of lubrication and 


eS adapted for operating all machinery requiring steady sp 
Threshers, Ensilage Cutters, Separators, Dynamos, Cotton 


to our money-saving Gasoline Engine 


sO we can give you 





Read! 


pment. 


overcoming of — — the bee yee pam ne 
“eee 


wer, thereby savi 
ucing wear and ng ait pe ine 


— that ule Te ee eee 
fnw te Beg. Wi therefore, at Lo 


be sure to give mn of engine “yt want and 
the intent ‘om Mog Won. we can 
What Y. 





The as noes Eng ne is the favorite Com 
tractors’ engine. 2 have scores of letters 
from Contractors saying “*‘We all the 


we 

our 58th y: 
means reliability and absolute *fastioe to 
every a as Sager. 1 12 H. P. combination 


um) 4 on 
aS cy ei gylinger cagins, 6 oo H. oH. 
cylinder 

We can ship promptly if ordered now. 
THE TEMPLE PUMP CO. 


454 W. iSth St., Chicago. 
ed motion, 
etc. 

















Put Your Feet in a Pair at Our Risk! 


STEEL SHOES 


Will Surprise and Delight You 
With Their Lightness, Neatness 
and Comfort —Thelr Aimost 
Unbelievable Durability 


We want you to slip your feet into a pair of Steel Shoes—to feel and see and know how much lighter, neater, a 


more comfortable they are than any other work shoes in existence. 
Offer, merely asking a deposit of the price, while 8 me: are 


you can notify us to send for them at our 
expense and we will refund your money. 


Must Sell Themselves{/ 


We ask no favors for Steel Shoes. Co: 

with the best all-leather work shoes you can 
Give them the most oat. 
Let them tell their own story. It’s mo sale anless, of 
decide that you must have 


A aad own accord, you 
Better Than the Best 
All-Leather Work Shoes 
gin Seen une. Ge Seenget ent easiest working 
There’s more good wear in ome ir of Steel Shoes 
than in three to six irslo — best gil lesiner 
work shoes. The lea’ wa The Steel 
are wear ro roof and 
The me renter a all- leather w ork, shoes. 
N Ly aS Com fo. rtable from the first 
"ened Ege out of aha They keep the feet dry. 
thelr text ty spite of mud, alush or 
=. ex, * prevent 
and rheumatian—onve Sed bills medicines. 
Thousands of Farmers 
Shout Their F Praises 
The entiusias no bounds. People 
can’t eay enough for their 
and astoi 
Seis tra eaehGornea Linn Be eee eS 


Steel Shoes. better grade of leather 
gh ek fy Saves are ma made: whe eppese are $38.00 per pair. e - 
mad lity of leather, as crproe. Steel Shoes. high, extra grade eather, 
as leather can be tanned. Wonderfully t softand lack or tan Fay per pair. = 
fade out of goe pl ecaert e soles and sides aT Stee! Shoes, 9 inches high, $4.00 per pair. 
— resis’ } So les a ght, Site, earings. Steel Shoes, 9 inches high. extra grade of leather 
adjustable 1 as are —~F-— biack or tan color, $5.00 per pair 


“sizing up’’ the shoes. 










The 

established co 
wen m: 

cely — 


-For Men—Sizes 5 to 12 


6, 9, 12 and 16 Inches High 


, Hence we are making this special Free 


If they fail to convince you immediately 


Overwhelmed by the Worid-Wide Demand 


success of Steel 
Shoe factories in 
, Engiand. 


0 
up with the 
rapidly’! learning that Steel 


Good for the Fost! 


hoes is almost startling, Ars | three 
Racine, Wis; 


gah geass 


eat factories, rann at 
wand from all over . 


These 


Good for the Health ! 
Good for the Bank Account! 


These shoes are for the better for the health, better for 
the pocketbook estore th or aber docts.” 


You Actually Save 
$5 to $10 a Year 


eee ek Pe HL, 


tem somone 


‘s 


Why Walt? Send Now! 


Ea ats SE WT Ts a 


wear Sse oe 


sevaeiae 


shoes in good ir for at least two ! No other re- ‘Steel Shoe, 1 inch high, extra grade of leather, 

palay over chtly eines te Se black or tan color, $7.0 per pair 

ihe solep are tine lined with soft, sptingy. comfortable 3: zeieetes STEEL SHOE CO., Dept. han ats Racine, we. : 
and add to ease of w walking. (6) Canadiaa Factory, Toronto, Can. Great Britain Factory, Northampton, Ergiand 











You 


Coliseum, 








TTI PRSUMER| 
National Dairy Show 
Ohicago, 


of these in the - 
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, wheat was inadequate- 
ly supported, prices receding appre- 
ciably, until Dec touched 96%c p bu, 
and May $1.02%, before show of re- 
covery. The sentiment was bearish, 
chiefly on the general run of news. 
Weather was excellent for seeding 
autumn wheat, domestic and Cana- 
dian stocks increased, and European 
and world supplies were liberal. Crop 
news from abroad wag given a bear- 
ish construction. Locally, speculators 
were more inclineg to sell on the hard 
spots than to accumulate wheat. Ex- 
ports of breadstuffs made a fair 
showing. 

Corn sold at the lowest prices of 
the season, Dee delivery working un- 
der 50c p bu, and May around 52c. 
Autumn weather was ideal, and the 
opinion wes held that’ corn is now 
practically out of the way of frost. 
At bottom prices some buying support 
was offered. Foreign market condi- 
tions were generally bearish. The 
demand for old corn was fair, but 
country offerings liberal; No in 
store 52c. 

Oats ruled weak most of the time, 
on the general situation. Standard 
oats in store were quotable around 
32% @338c p bu, Dec delivery much 
the same level. 

Barley was in fair temas | if good 
in malting qualities at 68@72c p bu, 
the outside for fey. Low grades ‘had 
to compete with oats; mixing paraey 
for feed purposes, q quoted at 55@62c 
' Grass seeds were quiet and inclined 
to dullness. ing sonny was ,uot- 
able around gi ® lbs, clover 
15.75, Senobent 1.50@2. 


THE LIVE STOCK MARKETS 


LATEST QUOTATIONS YOR BEST OFFERINGS 
_ COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AG0 





Cattle 





Per 100 lbs, 





7.15 
7.00 
7.20. 
7.00 

















At Chicago, receipts of 
choice beeves are few, and 
bringing higher than $8 p 100 lbs are 

numerous, although the top figure 

is 8.30. The proportion of strong- 

weight steers which is able to make 
.7.25@7.75 is strong. Liberal supply is 
also arriving Fg short-fed steers, which 
bring 6.50@7, and the plain quality 
of grassers 4.65 @ 5.50. Yearlings sell 
from 7.15@7.75. Receipts of western 
yange steers are more moderate, and 
the general run of sales were made 
up to 7, although a large, number sell 
at 5.50@6.25. A good grade of heif- 
ers’ brought 5.15 @ 5.55, and some de- 
aenie killers sell at 4.65@5.10. Calves 

2@9.50, with medium at 75 @ 8.75. 
|. Heavy-weight hogs are coming 
more into demand, and prices are 
‘slightly higher on heavy packing and 
selected shipping weighing: from 225 
eto 400 Ibs. For this class of hogs 
$8.80@9.60 p 100 Ibs is paid. Mixed 
packing and tautchers .weighing 195 to 
255 Ibs bring 8.50@9.70. 

Receipts of sheep are much heavier 


than for several months, but in the 
face of this fact prices continue steady 
‘(and demand very good. Choice, 
y-weight feeding sheep Pe at 
a @4.25, with common lots 3@3.75. 
t lambs are steady, and the best 
oe as high as 7.40 for native lambs 
7.30 tor rangers. Idaho lambs 
_ brought as high as 7.15, but there are 
bert e600. <ngiy feeders selling at 
. The ies Market ; 
Demand is slow on all grades: rs 
~herses and attendance Somnperatively 
light. “Inquiry is fair for chunks, but 





eastern arr for. mee Ree feeble. |. 


Unless otherwise stated quotations in 
all instances are wholesale. They refer 
to prices at which the product will sell 
from store, warehouse, car or dock. 
From these, country consignees must 
pay freight and commission charges. 

en soid in a small way to retailers 
or.consumers, an advance is usually se- 


cured. 
Apples 

Demand has been/ keen for apples, 
both the east and west. In N Y, prices 
were advanced until growers now re- 
ceive $3@3.50 p bbl for best winter 
apples, and occasional sales reached 
4. Tree run commands 2@2.50. Fall 
apples bring 3@3.25, with 2 about the 
lowest. 

Apple exports are increasing, and 
shipments from New York city last 
week amounted to 58,600 bbls, against 
82,000 the week before. The points of 
export are Liverpool, London and 
Glasgow. New York exported more 
apples than Boston or Morttreal, and 
Liverpool received a total of about 
28,600 bbls, Glasgow 21,300. The mar- 
ket is reported strong in these two 
large ports, and apples bring $3@6 
p bbl. 

At New York, fcy apples are in 
small proportion of total receipts. 
Offers of medium quality and low 
grades are liberal, dull and weak. 
Gravenstein sell at $2@4 bbl, Alex- 
ander 3@4.50, King 3@ McIntosh 
38@5, Jonathan 3.50@5.50, Wealthy 
2.50@4.25, Blush and Twenty Ounce 
2.50@4, York Imperial 3@4, Pippin 
2@4, Greening 2@3.75, Ben Davis 2 
@ 2.50. 


At Chicago, the volume of business 
is fair for both barreled and boxed 
apples and demand steady. The mar- 
ket is well supplied, yet offerings are 
not heavy. For strictly fcy Alexan- 
der $4@4.45 is paid, Duchess 3.50@ 
3.75, Maiden Blush 3.50@4, Pippin 
3.25@3.50, Wealthy 3.50@4, Twenty 
Ounce 4.75@5, Grimes 3.75@4. Cook- 
ing apples of various kinds bring any- 
where from 1.75@3.75. Western box 
apples sell at 1.25@2 p bx. Crabap- 
ples are lower and demand is slack; 
best Hyslops sell at 2.25@2.50. 


Beans 


At New York, trade continues light 
and stock very low. Some new pea 
beans are arriving. Choice marrow 
bean sell at $3.10 p bu, pea beans 
to yellow eye 3.10, and Cal lima 


At Chicago, new beans are arriving 
and taken as fast as they are re- 
ceived. The demand is moderate for 
pea beans and market is quiet on 
other kinds. Choice hand-picked pea 
beans. and mediums sell at $2.45@ 
2.50 p bu, red kidney 3.10@3.35;. Cal 
lima 5.50@5.75 p_100 Ibs. 


Eggs 

At New York, the demand is fair 
for strictly fresh gathered eggs and 
trade has increased: Receipts are a 
little more liberal than expected and 
choice state Pa and nearby hennery 
sell at 30@40c p doz, miscellaneous 
lots 23@27c, western 24@32c. 

At Chicago, best quality of fresh 
eggs, direct from the farm, sell as 
high as 23@25c p doz, some fcy stock 
at a premium, miscellaneous lots 18 
@21c. 

Fresh Fruits 


At New York, pears are in active 
demand, and best of choice varieties 
sell at $3@6 p bbl. Peaches are plenti- 


Exchange Advertising 


Five Cents a Word 
Read by 500,000 People Weekly 








Farmers’ 





THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most valuable 
in American Agriculturist. At a cost of only FIVE 

2 a word you can advertise anything you wish 
to buy, sell or exchange. 

THE ADDRESS must be counted as part of the 
ad t and Se initial or a number counts 
as one word. C accompary each order, and 
advertisement must amy address on, as we cannot 

COPY must be received Friday to guarantee inser- 
ion in issue of the following week. Advertisements 

“FARMS FOR SALE” or “TO RENT’ will be 
accepted at_ the above rate, but will be inserted in 

TATE MARKET. 


our REAL ES 
xO BLACK-FACED ig e dispiay of any kind 
be sere making 4 


rmers’ Exchange” 

nly FIVE cents a word each insertion. 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 

439 Lafayette Street, New York City 


adver- 








_ MACHINERY AND IMPLEMENTS | 


; ROY swinG STANCHIONS—Thousands in use; 
comfortable, durable and cheap.: A pleasure: to answer 
for. and» price. BROTHERS, 


+ x 


strain, sil ages ae: 
boars. Beagles. 
Write for ee 
ville, Pa. 


; bred 


pA MIETON, 





REGISTERED I <. PIGS for sale, Wanted, 
twenty cows, milkers "an . Per 


cheron _ stallion tor service. & 
oe Waterford. N Y. Mail address Sixth Ave, 
y- : 





HOLSTEIN HEIFERS bk ae pred pe of six to 
twelve months old. ys ay 4 of superior breeding, 
» ad pe 





j : ; 
ASK ME ANYTHING you — to know pa 
The mo; 01 vestiga 
better I like it. Hundreds hare ‘been te the 
with us for years. Thi ve received their ‘a 
promptly, regular without interruption. Come 
with us.. We want you and it is 
Sand Heat So, denarii eee an Fi 
ange r-in- 
turist, 439. Lafayette St. New York. can Agr 


Pig ype vf _fligntly 
New Fore penn Pa, a $1. * on are’ well asso 
ja bowls,” pitchers, . tea 


contain rs, pans, 
coffee pots, a little of each. Send cash with 


write us. E. SWASEY & CO, Portland, Me. 





damaged stong~ 
from pottery 





in- every ‘way. ELMTREE FARM, Char N YT: 





ie oe ya Ayer year 
SPRAGUE (Executrix), Falconer, N Y. 


Tams, also 
SIDNEY 


gp = water and snow seéts. 
, ae secret scent, poisons, etc, s 
to 


back it Reduced 
limited time only. DEAN & COo., Box 
liamsport, Pa. 





SHROPSHIRE SHEEP, Shorthorn cattle, Shetland 
ponies for sale. a guaranteed. J. B. 
CATHER, Flemington, 





new 


LARGE IMPORTED English Yorkshires, 
4. A. BRAD- 


bloo¢. Extra fine pigs, now ready. 
LEY, Frewsburg, N Y. 


SACRIFICES—Grades and 
also. Yorkshire pigs. H. 
Jackson, Virginia. 


JERSEYS—Combination and Golden .Lad; for sale, 
5 an. 9 heifers, 7 bulls. 8S. E. NIVIN, Landen- 
rg, Pa. 





registered; Dorsets 
ARMSTRONG, Mount 





BOYS, GIRLS, sell 24 packages A comb 
tion needle cases at l0c each and receive beautify © 
self-filling a pen as premium. Write todas, |) 
ORVILLE L. EVERY, Mt Pleasant, Ulster Co, N Yo 


FERTILIZER LIME—For prices, scare a 
WALTON QUARRIES, Harrisburg, < 


APPLE BARRELS, low price. GILLIES, Meding | 
N Y. Sa 


OUR HELP BUREAU” 


Five Cents a Word 





etc, 
Pa., 














SHORTHORN BULLS and heifers, Delaine-Merino 
vams. SPROWLS & SLEMMONS, Claysville, Pa. 





O I C SWINE—We make specialty of this breed. 
Try our stock. G. W. FRISBIE, Savona, N Y. 


FOR SALE—Registered 
Address W. B. MILLER, Clifton, N Y¥. 





Shropshire yearling rams. 





FOR SALE—15 registered Shropshire 
CHARLES MOORE, Frazeysburg, Ohio. 


rams. 





DUROC-JERSEY _ pigs, $6. 


exceptionally fine, 
HUGH BRINTON, West a. 


Chester, P: 





Oxford DOWN lam be, both sexes. Prize win- 


ners. J. H. ‘TYLER, Harford, N Y¥ 





LARGE ENGLISH ig Amend pigs. ROBERT 


D. EDDY, Cattaraugus, 





AGENTS WANTED 
Ey 9 daily a 2 — any Tool; 
mp! 


a 
THOMAS MFG. coMPANY. os Shia St, trea, 


Daytom, 





MALE HELP WANTED 


BANLWAy MAIL CLERKS WANTED— 
$800 to $1600. Examinations everywhere Nov 
Thousands. of appointments eoneee, ork 
second week and. with full pay. No “‘layoffs.”” § 
hours. Rapid promotion to postoffice inspector 
higher positions. Common education sufficient. 
fluence unnecessa’ City and country resident 
stand equal chance. Write immediately for ek 
ule of your neighborhood exam —, pee 
ee. ee eee INSTITUTE, Dept B 
er, 





ta nee RAMS om OIC pigs. GEORGE 


OTTON, Friendship, N 





POLAND-CHINA PIGS at farmers’ prices. P. J. 


KIRK, Nottingham, Pa. 





OHIO ee PIGS $8, pair $15. 8. WICKS, 


DeGraff, 





OI C PIGS, good stock. WM H. YOUNG, River- 


head, L I. 








EGGS AND POULTRY 


PULLETS AND COCKERELS in Rose Comb 
Rhode Island Reds and Single Comb White Leg- 
horns at attractive prices. Write us for our proposi- 
tion before placing your order. The MIFFLINBURG 
POULTRY CO, Fairview Farms, Mifflinburg, Pa. 





MY CHOICE BUFF BREEDERS including Bos- 
ton blue winners. Rose Comb B Black and 
White Orpingtons. BIRCHWOOD POULTRY FARM, 
Westbrook, Me. 





WHITE ORPINGTON PULLETS WANTED—Must 
be well matured, of popular strains, and thoroughly 
gs every way. ELMTREE FARM, Char- 

tte, I . 





Rose Combed 
beauties, $1.50. 
YOUNG, Mexico, 


CELEBRATED. DUSTON strain, 
White Wyandotte, April cockerels, 
a rama stock also. Mrs G. T. 





SINGLE COMB WHITE ee ce! cockerels, lay- 
ing strain, 75e each. MRS M. HOSLEY, 


Zephyr St Poultry Yards, eine "Pa. 





COLUMBIAN WYANDOTTES--If you 
some write me what you want, and get price. 
J. STODDARD, Jamestown, N Y. 


want 
0. 





BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCK cockerels and ~~ 
lets. High-grade stock. Seed for business. — P. 
FISH,. East Freetown, N 





BUFF ROCKS—Cockerels and pullets. Fine stock. 
Also ferrets. RELLE SHEPARD, Jamestown, N Y. 





263-EGG STRAIN Single Comb White Leghorns. 
GRANT MOYER, Ft Plain, N Y. 


PEKIN DUCKS, Blue Andalusians, 
JOHNSTON, Homer City, Pa. 





WILLIS C. 





POULTRY SUPPLIES 


LICE AND MITE PROOF hen, roosts. Very sim- 
ple and cheap. Any one can make them. The 
idea of old hand at chicken raising. Put in now. 
Be ahead of lice in early spring. Piain plans for 
making. One dollar. Satisfaction or money — back. 
T. z "BOONE, Station A, Lincoln, Neb. 





DOGS, RABBITS and PET STOCK 


FOX, COON and rabbit hounds, broken to gun ong 
oe and guaranteed. Stamp for reply. H. . 
YTLE, Fredericksburg, Ohio. 





FOR gag nat. ee rabbit and 
skunk THOS MILHOUS, Kennett 
Square, Pa _ 


WANTED—If you want a position as fi 
brakeman, interurban motorman, conductor. or. 0 
porter (colored), on roads near your home, 
$150 per month, inelose ~~ for application bi 
and book; hundreds put work without ¢ 
500 more wanted. I RAILWAY cL, No F 
dianapolis, Ind. 


MEN WANTED, age 18 to 35, for firemen § 
monthly, and brakemen $80, on all railroads. Exes) 
Perience unnecessary; no strike, Promotion to ee” 
gineers, conductors. Railroad employing heade J 
quarters—over 500 men sent to positions m ae 
State age; send stamp. Railway Association, -: 
117-227 Monroe street, Brooklyn, N Y. 


WANTED—Raliway mail clerks; examination 
12; thousands appointed; high salary; prepare 
President our school conducted government exam! 
tions. Write for trial lesson and free schol 
offer. OZMENT, 110 R, St Louis. 
ILEGRAPHY—Wire and wireless taught 
oughly and ickly. Positions guaranteed. ) 
free. EASTERN TELEGRAPH SCHOOL, Box 
Lebanon, Pa, 


a - i, $30 to $50 he 
lete cou at home, 4 Sx aes 
Mean, 404 Union "Bide, 


OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 
Five Cents a Word 


Read by Half a Million People Each 
Week 
FOR SALE—One hundred and thirty acres, thi 


acres woodland, springs, twelve-rooml 
and ch 
Price 


























cash, mortgage. & - 
‘ARM agency’ Owego, Tioga County, N Y. 3 


OREGON INFORMATION—For authentic detailed 
information concerning fruit growing, dairying, gee 
eral ewes. manufacturing and busi : 
an any part of Oregon. Address ae 

MMERCLAL CLUB, Room 643, Portland, Ore. Y 


101 oes, eo MILE to town, 40 acres cleat, 
land, water and_ buildings, : 

~ property. Price $1400. Terms > 
EORGE NKS, Greenwood, Del. ? 


453 = WELL TIMBERED land for sale; 
acres cleared. jally suited for farming 
stock raising. Will sell cheap for cash. 

R. Z., 4, Cameron, N C., 


OKLAHOMA FARMS for sale, Tulsa real 
Le offers the greatest returns on your in 

information gladly given. J. 
GILLESPIE. Tulsa, Okla. 


ee! FARM—300 
12-room Good 
land. \& m7 “to station. 
EGGLESTON, Amelia, Va. 


DESIRABLE FARMS for sale, all on 
prices, near Ithaca, school, church and ral 
Write for lists. SETH McFALL, Ludlowville, le, W Te Bey 


70 ACRES, handsome, furnace-heated 2» 
house, $2800, half cash. Bought ae ago 
$3800. COLEBROOK, East Brookfi Mass. 


160 ACRES re fe oi land in Michigan. 
located. Will take $3500 if taken at once. 
LYTLE, urg, O. 


aed SALE—96 acres. THOMAS VINICK, 

















acres $6600. 
outbuildings. Good 
Excellent bargain. J. © 

















FERRETS AND RABBIT hounds. ° CHAS FOS- 
TER, Wellineten. Ohio. 





eS PUPS, three dollars. BRUCE LAMB, 


Russell 





ee te eee 


re eran trom te: Want o barrels:. erie: tame: 


Pressent 8 C. 
BEST jan A ForaTepe wee 





aS en 








Than Any Other 

American Agriculturist, New Yor® 
city.. Gentlemen: 1I- was more aes 
satisfied with the ady of one week 
the American/Agriculturist. I sold 
the adv 70 turkeys in trios, pairs- 
single toms, and returned several 
ders for turkeys and eggs that I cé 
not fil. I think. American : 
culturist gave me. more custom 
-than any other papér. I- ever 
tised in for same amount of 
[George L ( 
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» doz roots, 


at well established. 
markets,°O, Pa, W 


and dragging at 30@85e p_ bskt. 
Myras bring 256@40c p S8-ib  bskt, 
nes 20@30c, Delaware grapes O@ 
p case, Niagara 60@90c, black 55 
S@ioc. Cranberries are in light sup- 
but tone is weak, and Cape Cod 
Ping 4@5.25 p dbl, or 1.30@1.50 p 
era. Muskmetons cover wide range of 
§0c@1.75 p standard cra. 


Hay 

At New York, there is little change 
jn the hay situation, and top grades 
are holding about steady, with a little 
fetter feeling for poorer sorts. Choice 
new timothy sells at $1.05@1.10. p 
100 Ibs, clover mixed 85 @95c, elover 
M@i0c, long rye straw ooG 60c, oat 
and wheat 40@ 45c. 

At Chicago, the demand -is good 
ana offerings of timoth hay only 
fair. Best timothy sells at $18.50@ 
79.50 p ton, No 3 to No 1 12@18, rye 
straw 7.50@8.50, oat 5.50@6.50, wheat 
450 @ 5.50 

Mill Feeds 

At New York, the market is dull 
and tone heavy, with vestern coarse 
gpring bran selling in 100-ib sacks 
at $22.60 p ton, standard middlings 
24@50, red dog 27 Market for cot- 
fonseed meal is stead and choice 
meal bring 31.60 @ 32.10, brewers’ 
meal 1.27 p 100 Ibs, grit 1.30, and 
fakes 1.70. 

Nuts 

At New York, chestnuts are in light 
supply and selling mainly at $11@12 
p bu; scattered sales, however, are 
Righer or lower. Large cultivated 
chestnuts are dragging slowly at 3@5 

bu. Hickory nuts bring 2.50@3 p 

Lib bu, black wainuts 1.25@1.50 
Hand-picked jumbo peanuts 4% @7c 
p lb 

Onions 

At New York, fi nions are in 
good demand and prices slightly high- 
er, The market, as a le, is steady. 
State and western white sell at 7ic@ 
$i p bu cra, white pickle 1.25@1.75, 
yellow 1.50@1.75 p bag, Jersey white 
Pickle 1@1.75 p bskt White, yellow 
and red 75c@1, LI yellow 1.50@1.85, 
red « 1@1.75. Orange {N Y) red 
39150 p bag, yellow 1.25 @ 1.75, 
White 1.50@2, Ct valley yellow 1.20@ 
130 p 100-lb bag, white 2.50@3. 

At Chicago, the market is steady 

red or. yellow sell 


and home-grown 
@i Tic p 65-lb bag, white $1,25, Ind 


Fellow 75c p 65 to T75-Ib bag, white 
Pickling onions 75@ Sic p Dx. 
Poultry 

At New York, supplies of live poul- 
ty are not theavy for demand and 
Spring chickens seli 16@17c p ib, 
fowls 17@18c. roosters i2c, turkeys 
2@l5c, ducks 15 @ 17 geese Be, 
live pigeons 20c. Dressed poultry is 
Meeting good dema and heavy 
fowls are scarce and slightly higher. 

rge roosters and small broiling 
thickens are in moderate proportion 
im receipts and hold about steady. 
Pancy squab broilers bring 19@24c p 
ib, spring chickens 18@2ic, western 
fowis 16@18c, roosters 12%c, duck- 
lings 17@19%c, spring ducks 12@ 15c, 
Prime white squabs, weighing 7 to 12 
its p doz, $2.25@2.75 doz. 

At Chicago, live poultry is in good 


@emand, and fowls a1 spring chick- 


Sms are slightly higher. Turkeys bring 
2@18 p lb, fowls 12@13c, roosters 
| 8@10c, spring chickens 12%. Iced 


Deultry is slightly firmer, with offer- 
imgs moderate. Turkeys sell at 15@20c 
B ib, fowls 10@14c, roosters 8@10c, 
Pring chickens 12@13c. 


Potatoes 


Owing to recent rains the potato 
op is developing we much better 
Than expected a month ago. Yield 


Will be probably 150 bus p acre.—[{H. 
W., Allegany County, N Y. 


Vegetables 





At New York. carrots are moving 
freely and sell at S$! Pp 100 behs, 
Mashed $1.25@1.50 p bag, unwashed 
$191.25. Cabbages are steady and 
bring $2@4 p 100, or $10@12 p ton. 
Cauliflower is in fair supply and state 
Sells at $2.50@3.75 p b L I $1.75@ 
%. State celery brings 10@25c p 


or $1@2 p cra, cucumbers 
a3 P bbl, pickles $1@2.50. Bee- 
Blant 35@ 7T5e p bskt, green corn 50c 
$1.50 p 100 ears, lima beans The@ 
oa lettuce 50c @$1.25 p bskt, string 
As, 


wax or green 25@50c p bskt. 


“Yellow creookneck, white or marrow 
ash 25 @ T5c p bbl, Hubbard 50c@ 
tomatoes 50@7T5c p bx. 
Wool 
at Boston, wool manufacturers ere 
Mying wool largely as they need it 
PSnly, and prices for this year’s clip 


At the. sea- 
Va 


XX “been offered recently, 


selis at 31 op: x2 
laine, fine @35e, poten ge 


unwashed clothing and berry ¢ oo 
unwashed 238 @24c, % bieod O 28@ % 
% bloed O combing 28@ 29c. 





THE DAIRY MARKETS 





PRICE OF CHOICE CREAMERIES 
New York Boston Chicago 
1910. . 30% 31 28 
1909. .30% @31 32 29 
1908. . 27% 28 26 
1907.. 31 31% 30% 


The Butter Situation 


At New Yerk, the feeling on best 
grades of cmy butter is a trifle firmer 
and receipts show some decrease. It 
is easy to buy good cmy butter at 28 
@29c p Ib, but choice cmy sells at 
30l4c, dairy 28c. 

At Chicago, the market was steady, 
with the recent low range of quota- 
tions unchanged. Best quality of fresh 
emy in tubs sells at 28c p ib, good 
grades 25 @ 26c. Dairy butter is in 
fair supply and demand. Extra sal- 
able lots bring 27c p Ib. 

The Cheese Market 

At New York, top grades of colored 
whole milk cheese are steady and 
trade is fair. Whole milk special sells 
at 15% @lic p Ib, small colored and 
white 15\c. 

At Cuba, N Y, Sept 28, there were 
1170 bxs cheese sold on the Cuba mar- 
kets today at a ruling price of 14%c 
p lb. A few bxs brought 14%c, with 
1000 sold at 14%c. 

At Chicago, no material change is 
noted in the cheese market, and anly 
a quiet business is transacted. Twins 
sell as high as 14%c p Ib, daisies 
15%c, and young America and long- 
horn léc. 


The Milk Market 

At New York, the exchange rate 
is 4c p at to the shipper in the 26-c 
zone, or $1.91 p 40-qt can delivered 
in New York. This rate became ef- 
fective Oct 1, the monthly meeting 
having been held Sept 29. This ac- 
tion was taken, notwithstanding the 
comparatively flush market, in part 
to meet the Borden rate, which is 
slightly above 4c. 

The receipt of milk and cream in 
40-qt cans for the week ending Oct 
1 were as follows: 

Milk Cream 


ite |. cteae o90tbaccelan. ae 
Susquehanna ogccocecwit 136 
West Shore ...secsceoes1Z, 10 675 
Lackawanna ..... esses 48,000 2,125 
N ¥ C (lorg haul) .....62,049 3,550 
N Y Clines (short haul) 15,510 51 
Catettte.: fas tes cnaweau 5,645 1,748 
Lehigh valley «....... ey fe 877 
Homer Ramsdeill line .. 2,650 50 
New Haven .....se%ee. . 9,750 200 
Other sources ....... sap ete 60 


Totals oeeeee 2 270,656 15,627 

OHIO—At Cleveland, wheat has 
declined 1c and it carried down other 
grains with it. Recent seles have been 
at 97c p bu, corn Sc, oats 35c. Grass 
seeds easier and business siow. Clo- 
ver seed $9.50@10 P bu, timothy 4.50 
@5.50, cmy butter 31@32c p Ib, dairy 
24@25e, cheese 15@17%c, eggs 25@27c 
p doz, live fowls 13@14c p ib, ducks 
15@16c. Fancy apples 4@4.50 p bbl, 
common 1.75@2, crabapples 1.50@1.75 
p bu, peaches 1.75@2, quinces 1@1.25. 
Bartlett pears 65@75c p % bu, Seckel 
50@60c, Kieffer. })@60c, Concord 
grapes 12@13c p bskt; Niagara do, 
Delaware 13@1l4c. Potatees 65@70c 
p bu, home-grown onions 1.75 p 100 
Ibs. navy beans 3 p bu, red kidney 
3.50, home-grown cabbage 8@10 p ton, 
cauliflower 1@1.25 p doz, eggplants 50 
@ 80c, beets 7T5>@85c p bu, carrots 60 
@75c, mushrooms 20@30c p Ib, honey 
18@19c. Timothy hay 17.50 p_ ton, 
prairie 9@10, rye straw 7.50@8, oats 
5.50, unwashed wool 20@22c p Ib. 


At Columbus, wheat 84@87c p bu, 
corn 56c, oats 30c. Feeds rather quiet, 
bran $25 p ton, middlings 27, shorts 
25, screenings 20. Grass seed is rather 
quiet; cloyer. brings 9.50@9.90 p pu, 
timothy 4@4.50. Hay active at 14@15 
for timothy and 13@14 for clover. Oats 
straw 5.50@6, rye 6.50. Live stock 
continues firm,.~beef steers 6.75 @7.25 
p 100 lbs, veal 9@10c p 1b, fat hogs 
9c, sheep 44% @5c. Creamery butter 31 
@32c p ib, ry 28c, cheesé 17c. Live 
fowls have been firm at 15c p Ib, 
dueks 12c. Potatoes. are active at 54 
@56c p bu, onions 60c; cabbage 6.50 
p ton, pea beans active at 2.40 p bu. 
Apples quiet at 3@5 p bbl, .muskmel- 
ons 2@ ea. No watermelons have 
















SEASONS FOR BUYING A 
DE LAVAL 


CREAM SEPARATOR 


De Laval separators save enough 
over any gravity creaming of milk 
in butter-fat, quality of cream, 
sweet skimmilk, labor, time and 
trouble to pay for themselves every 
six months, 

De Laval separators save enough 
over other separators in closer 
separation, running heavier and 
smoother cream, skimming cool 
milk, greatér capacity, easier clean- 
ing, easier running and less repairs 
to pay for themselves every year. 






































mproved De Laval Separators 
save enough over De Laval ma- 
chines of five to twenty-five years 
ago in more shiccheals thorough 
separation under all conditions, 
greater capacity, easier running, 
and greater simplicity to pay for 
themselves every two years. 

De Laval separators are not only 
superior to others but at same 
time cheapest in proportion to 
actual capacity, and they last from 
five to ten times longer. 

These are the reasons why the 
world’s experienced separator 
users, including 98 per cent of all 
creamerymen, use and endorse the 
De Laval separators. 


The De Laval Separator Co. 


tee-107T BROADWAY | 178-177 WHALAM 6T. 
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DRUMM & GACRAMENTO STS 101d WESTERN AVE. 
SAN FRANCIACO SEATTLE 


KEYSTONE 
DEHORNERS 
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‘Special Large Size, Rows § Feet 8 tmehes Wide 
The best de- ’ 
herners made. 
Give a clean, 




















the Coliseam, Iil., October 
there, where you 








Ww will yd . . : > hy + 4 ; . 
‘and let ‘us figure witli you 
on exhibit. fiat - 
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Tales of the Went- 
worth Place 


Aunt Cindy 


’ BY ANNA DEMING GRAY 


AT shooly is Aunt. Cindy,” said 
D Ted, springing up and going 
to the door. “Yas honey, dis 
yere is me. Ah done tole yo’ all dat 
Ah was comin’,”: they heard her say. 

By this time they had reached the 
library door. “Fur der lan’ sake!” 
She stopped in the doorway, blinking 
at the glare of light. “Ef dis don’t 
seem des like old times—hit shooly 
do! All dis yere jollyin’ is des what 
dis ole house is used ter. Makes ole 
Cindy think of Chrismus turkey, an’ 
possum an roose chisnuts, yessum!” 

“If any of those things are hiding 
around here, Aunt Cindy, I wish you 
would tell us. It sounds good to me,” 
‘said Ben, as he pulled a chair up to 
the fire for her. 

Aunt Cindy was very small, and her 
black face was a mass of fine wrinkles, 
from which her twinkling black eyes 
peered out sharply. She moved with 
quick, bobbing little steps that Jack 
said made one think of a dicky bird. 
“It seems natural to have you here,” 
Mrs Van Camp said, “I don’t bélieve 
I ever visited this house, Aunt Cindy, 
that you were, not here. You used to 
always help the girls dress for the 
parties, do you remember?” 

“Ah curtainly does, honey. An’ Ah 
*"member dat yo’ all des uster look 
like a wiie rose, in all yo’ fine trim- 
min’s. Yo’ all gals mus’ look like 
thar pa, Ah reckon.” . She glanced 
over at Nan, and shook her head. 

Ben hastily got up and went to 
see if the front door was shut. But 
he managed to. pinch Nan as he 
passed, 

“How old are you, Aunt Cindy,” 
asked Nan. 

“Lan’ sakes, chile!” said the old 
woman, proudiy, “Ah isn’t none yo’ 
spring chickens. I’se der oldest 
woman in der state ob Kintucky— 
yessum, One hundred an’ seben yeahs 
ole, yessum. Ah ’member’bout der 
unogeration ob ebber one der pres- 
idents. Mah fust par wah a-a—hbhody 
gyard to George Washton, yessum. 
He’s dade now—him an’ George Wash- 
ton bofe dade. But Miss Sally, honey, 
Ah done come obber ter tell dese yere 
po’ chillun ’bout a Chrismus bag. Da 
scircely seem ter know what der word 
mean.” And she looked at Mrs Van 
Camp reprovingly. “Shooly da mus’ 
know ‘bout der celebration ob Chris- 
mus in der norf,” she added ques- 
tioningly, blinking around at the in- 
terested group. 

“Yes, indeed, Aunt Cindy,” said Mrs 
Van Camp quickly, “but for some rea- 
son the Christmas bag is not heard of. 
It’s ail in custom, you see.” 

“Well, Ah reckon dat custom goes 

k ter der Bible days, an’ hits 
ighty po’ ways ter drap sech useful 

"formarices. What's dat? You want 

ter know how come der bag? Wall, 
dat’s jest what Ah coméd ter tell 
you all, 

“Hit was way back befo’. we alls 
wuz borned. Dar wuz onct a_ po’ 
woman what loss huh husbun. Den 
wime by she loss hur las’ dollah. She 
say ter huh po’ chillun, ‘Yo’ all hab 
ter do’ widout no “Chrismus bag” dis 
yeah,’ Ojdes’ chile say: ‘We got fur 
ter hab Chrismus, mammy." Der nex’ 
one say: ‘We jes got fur ter hab 
Chrismus, mammy.’ - Nex’ one say: 

“Why, mammy, we all des got ter hab 
Chrismus.’ Den -wee lilles’ one say: 

‘Nebber mine, mammy, mebby der 
,anguls des come down an’ hang a bag 
» at we alls do’,’ 

“Der yother chillun all laugh, an’ 
der woman she cry. Aftah da al! is 
asleep der wee lilles’ one crawl outen 

his bed, in his lil’ bare feet, an’ slip 

noe der do’, an’ kneel down in der 
snow an’ des pray fur der 

bring dat Chrismus bag! 

nex’ mornin’, 

der do’!: 


full dat hit took “ebber one me dem chillun 
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fur ter lift hit. Yessum., An’ da 
wondah ef dis rich man_.sen’ hit, an’ 
ef dat rich man sen’ hit. But der 
wee lilles’ one he des look wise, an’ 
don’t say nuthin’. An’ dats der how- 
come ob der Chrismus bag. An’ now 
when Chrismus come round po’ folks 
hang a bag by der do’ ob folksies’ 
houses and da is ‘’spected ter foller 
der anguls an’ fill it up.” 

“Aunt Cindy,” said Mrs Yan Camp, 
when she had finished the story, ‘“we 
have been so interested in this pic- 
ture. The children think that it must 
have been a real cat. Do you know 
the story?’ She took a wax candle 
in a tall silver candlestick, and going 
over, held it ¢lose to the picture. 

“*Deed Ah does know, honey,” said 
Aunt Cindy, beaming with importance. 
“Many’s der time Ah fed dat ole 
Queen Mab!.Yessum. Hit wuz der las’ 
big chillun party ebber had hyah,”’ 
she added, looking thoughtfully into 
the fire. “Da wuz ’vited ter spend 
der whole ob Chrismus week. You 
all "member, Miss Sally, how ole Mars 
Wentworth des lub ter hab a pacel 
ob chillun hangin’ round him. Dis 
time ebber one wuz ter bring a story 
all writ’ out, an’ ebber evenin’ da 


aT 


iil 


willing to - acknowledge that 
knew nothing about it. ‘To be sho,’ 
day mus’ be somers ’roun’ hyah. Da 
was all tied up tergither, kase Ah 
*member des how da_ look. Dat 
wuz der day befo’ der flah. Mebby 
da wuz burned, an’ mebby da was 
wrapped up an’ put in dat ole trunk 
in der nattic.” 

“T’ll look tomorrow,” said Mrs Van 
Camp. “Mrs Rollins is the only one 
left of the Wentworth family. When 
I wrote to her that I had rented the 
place she answered the letter right 
away, and seemed so pleased to have 
us here. We thought a.great deal of 
each other when we were girls. I 
knew she would be glad for us to 
have the stories.” 

“Dat fiah wah der fust of der bad 
luck what come ter dis yere fambly,” 
said Aunt Cindy. “An’ dar  hasn’t 
been nuthin’ but sorrer an’ triblation 
eber sence. ~-Dats twenty yeahs ago 
come Chrismus. Dar isn’t nobudy 
lef’ but Miss Natalie. She done mar- 
ried ter Mr Joe Rollins. She loss huh 
health, an’ he done took huh ter 
France er some outlandish place. Ef 
he had des took huh ter Clover Lick 
Springs right byah in Kintucky, dat 


intently, with his head held high 
his. tail waving. 


Then he sprang to the table uné ia 
But even this close yeu 


the picture. 
did not explain the matter to hig-¢ 
mind, Presently he rested his yp 
on the painted cat, and sniffed ang 
at the unresponsive’ canvas. 
there came a crash. The 
rushed’ back into the room in ft 
to see the big canvas fall to the fla 
amid the books and magazines fre 
the overturned table. 
Klondike,. much frightened, 
Jean’s arms for protection. 
“Goodness!” cried Ben, 
he has not injured that picture 


knew from Klondike’s expression th 


he fully intended ‘to pick a fuss 
that cat the first chance.” 

“No, it isn’t hurt a mite,” 
Jack, lifting the picture. “He 
pushed it out of the frame, t 
all, Hold it away from the wall, 
and I can slip it back into p 
There’s a board at the back.” 


fled 


childres 


“I do hop 


“What's this?” asked Nan, who halt : 


been .busy righting the table 
picking up books: and papers. 
wasn’t on .the table, was it?” 
she held up a long roll, 











AUNT CINDY 


would all ‘clect roun’ der fiah in der 
south room, what’s burned now, an’ 
read dem yarns, an’ roose apples and 
chistnuts and pop corn. Da curtainly 
had a fine time. BEbber night I come 
in fur ter hyah dem tales. Ah ’mem- 
ber dem all ter dis day: An’ dat wuz 
der las’ ob ole Queen Mab.” 

“Oh, Cindy,” said Don, quickly, 
“don’t tell us now; let’s save it and 
see if we can’t. find those other stories 
rife read them every night as they 

“Good!”’ cried Ted, “that would be 
dandy!.They must be round here 
some place. Can’t you think where 
they are, Aunt Cindy?” 

. "To be sho’, honey,” said Cindy, not 


would done des ez well, But Ah got 
fur ter go home; er der Asylight will 
ketch me.” 

Bs he: keep the cat tory for us 

1. Christmas night, Aunt Cindy,” 
nal Mrs Yan Camp, following her to 
the door. 

“Ah shooly will, honey;” said the 
old woman, as she hobbled away into 
He darkness, 

oft. and 


‘ae c big. doors noe of getting et 


had ee ey 
from aed arms in fro 
and walked majestically » 
picture of Queen Mabe « 5 
_ For some. enerea, he, tare at. it 


ier be the 


‘ “Of course not,” said 
Pe t you see how dusty 
Mrs Van Camp went @ 
to the light and read 
Sheet of wrapping p 
which had been about 
bundle. “This must fh 


canvas and the board at 
back,”’ she said. 

“It’s odd, isn’t w 
we were just apcakiaai 
the stories.” And she 
the words on the wrappii 
paper. “Stories Read 
Wentworth Place, 
mas Week, 1880.” 

“There Jack—not m 
of your wishes come true 
quickly as that.” 
counted the manuscri 
over. “There are just ej 


read each evening, 
Christmas night we 
have Aunt Cindy tell us @ 
story of Queen Mab.” 
“Gee!” cried Don. 
this. jolly. It win 
the Grandmother’s 
stories. Only most of th 





+ e 
be 


been slipped in between che 


a 


and so. we shall have one@™® 


are true, Aunt Cindy saya 


Ben laughed. “From 


story she has stood right BF 


the union since 1700,” 
said. 
is.a little off, I noticed, 
she only claims to be 
years old.” 

“I used to hear,” said 


“But her arithm ie 


mother, “that Cindy’s fatht 


was, as she says, one 


Washington's servants. 


doubt she has heard himt ie 


these things, and since 


has gotten so old has gotté 


his experiences - mixed 
with her own.” 

“T don’t care,” said 
“I think she’s great, 
what de we care whet 
they are her own yarns 


her ‘fust father’s’ she ¢ " 


us.”’ 
“Boys,” said Mrs 
Camp, “I am going to 
Cindy’s great grand 
bring up some big backlogs 
the woods. At my graridmother’s 
used to always have a backlog 
lasted all through Christmas week™ 
Jack. whistled. ‘Are you sure ® 
the backlog hasn’t grown, 
mammy,. like Cindy’s age?” 
laughed. 


“No, indeed,” answered his moth 


“It’s a real/fact. Sometimes it 
four men to get it inte place. 
hauled it in with heavy ropes 


lifted it into place with crowbars.> 


was a difficult task to get it plae 
properly on the andirons.” 5. 
. “Mother,” cried Nan, “do make 
La my hair ribbons alone! Bovag 

















' They are all alike!” 
“The little birdies in their nest”’— 
. Megan Ben. 

* “I’ve made up a better rhyme than 
e'’@hat for you kids,” said Jack. 

= “fhe baby pigeons in their nest 

Are quarrelsome as can be; 

Apd with such a gentle mother, 


, It is very strange to me. 

a There are times when Nan and Don 
a Are just like that, we know; 

. i Hereafter we will call them squabs, 


“ee Because they squabble. so.” 
And in the laughter that followed 





Pa geod humor was restored, : 
nd | “It’s quite time we were ail in bed,” 
ie gid Mrs Van Camp. “But first, Ted, 
ler mhat is it you have planned for to- 
- georrow ? It’s always safest to get 
Cw. mother’s consent first, dear.” 
“at 2 Ted looked ashamed. “IT. thought 
We @bout it last night,” he said. “You 
ly Iaow the minister said Sunday that 
en k they were awful poor, and I hadn’t a 
pee pmny left, because Don and I bought 
ne #hat new collar for Major, and I was 
~ gsing by the courthouse and some 
bons geen were cleaning out an office, and 
they threw out the tickets, the finest 
to land of tickets, eight of them, that 
my ‘Admit One.’ And it’s awful to 
pe fe so poor, and no money for Christ- 
: mas, and no clothes and things. There 
at wasn’t time to come home and ask 
th yeu.” Here he had to pause, and div- 
im into a_ well-filled pocket, he 
id Geought out a ticket. ‘“‘That’s the only 
st - mse I got left,” he said “Sold all 
'g dhe rest at fifteen cents apiece!” And 
n, ¥ ie drew from either pocket a well- 
9,2 Med bag, very dirty, but interesting 
Isoking, which had once been a clean 
id fandkerchief, and which he had torn 
d ig half and converted into money bags. 
ig - *§ could have sold a whole pile more 
az % I had had the tickets,” he said, 
: Woking over at the boys 
a. “My son,” said Ben, gravely, “what 
it @ you think you going to do 


mew? Tickets for what? 
fzinly a lad of surprises.’ 
“But this isn’t a surprise,” 


You are cer- 


said Ted, 


Mme, mother,” he said “But what | 
fhe minister said about the Dale fam- 
, i¥, whose house got burned, came to 
Me the minute I saw the tickets.” 
“Ah!” said Ben “IT now begin to} 
@t a little ray of light as to this 
Small boy’s intentions.” 
*T thought of it when 
Was preaching,” said Ted. 
“You mustn’t think of things when 
the minister’s preaching,” interrupted 


the minister 


coe Beas §=' PR eRe 622A e4 





Jack 
“And | remembered how these 
Bardstown kids follow Neddy and me 
s around. They never saw a real moun- 
i] Gin donkey before I knew they 
O25 Would all buy tickets, so I just started 
<3 Sut on Main street and sold them all!” 
: % “My child, would mind telling | 
your tender and loving family what | 
r 3 the tickets are for?” asked Ben 
y “For!” cried Ted, “why, they are 
e a circus, of course! Didn't I tell | 
¢ you’? Here’s one of the posters. They } 
= @fe great.” And he drew frém aa 
pocket a piece of stiff wrapping paper, 
felded up. Spreading this out ‘on the | 
ee table before him, he read with some | 
oe 4 Bride the following notice: 
See. Don’t Miss Van Camp. Broth-| 
= @e Circus! Mammoth Hippodrome! | 
; és Rrained Donkey! Performing Cat! 4 
‘ 2 ad Dog and Clever Clowns! Come | 
Dan ‘ome All! 


T. J. Van. Camp, 
Manager. 
“Oh. my, Ted! Where did you put 
oO e?” asked his mother 
- At the postoffice, on the door of 
Me courthouse and at the depot. But 
| 70U needn’t be afraid they won’t be 
®en. mother, for there’s been a crowd 
six deep around them all day.” 
ee me otree is quite enough,” said Ben. 
se notice that the whole family is to 
) fake part Don’t look so worried, 
Mether, Ted will come out _all right. 
© always does.” 
; “Yes and his circuses are just 
@Plendid, too,” broke in Don 
But he has given himself 
Tm time,” -Said ‘their mother. ‘iif 
: to be the mother of a citreus I 
fer it to be a good one. And then 
re are those two clown suits to 
made, too,” 
4 } “No, mother,” said Ted, “Pve got the 
ene, Just as we were starting I hap- 
ed to think we might need -the 
ee Suits. Yon know you madé two 
Spring when Don and hb gave the 
ormance for the flood Saaeenn 
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@outly. ‘‘Haven’t I got done tell- 
Teg you about it?” 

= “You should have asked me sooner, 

, @ear,” said. his mother. “At home, | 
Where everyone knows us, it’s all.right. 
But here, it’s a differ matter.” 
..Ted hung his head and looked. pen- | 
Ment. “I truly will remember next | 














A body never knows what may hap- 
pen, and it’s lucky I brought them.” 

“In the family where you are a 
member, one never knows what may 
happen, that’s sure,” said Jack. 

“Never mind, Ted,” said Philip, 
good-naturedly, ~ “we will see you 
through, all right.” 

: {To Be Continued. ] 


- Bettering the Social Life 


BY LUCINDA LOMBARD 





Dear Host: Do we, as farmer folk, 
profit by our advantages? I know of 
a locality in a prosperous, thickly-set- 
tled farming section twenty miles from 
the state metropolis where there was 
no club that promoted intellectuality 
and where there was a lack of social 
life deplorable to note. Dances and 
whist parties flourished, but the 
church djd not. Do we want our boys 
to be ignorant of social usages and vur 
girls more backward than their city 
cousins in good breeding? Then we, 
}oung mothers: with babies, must get 
awake and start the ball rolling which 
shall render our home ties better than 
they now afe by the time our children 
have entered young manhood and 
womanhood. 

Let me describe a typical farming 
community which I knew when it was 
fossilized. Family number one had as 
its head a cider-drinker, and its mother 


a gossip. What can one expect of the 
children? Family number two was 
headed by a man who was never 


known to enter a neighbor’s house for 
asocial call; the wife was over-worked 
and bitter. What can we expect of the 
children? Femily number three are 
dancers. Family number four has a 
father reputed to be “sharp” at a trade 
and a good manager, but an invalid 
wife afraid of out-of-door air. Fam- 
ily number five had a lazy, incompe- 
tent husband and a socially-inclined, 
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‘six had a drunkard at its head and the f 
wife a slattern. Families number seven | 
and number eight were well-informed 
people. The head of family number 
nine was a miser and his son, a hard- 
working boy, ashamed bec2use of 
ignorance of social usages. Family 
number 10 are church people, who also 
are flower lovers and take prizes at the 
county fairs. . Families 11, 12 and 13 
cared nothing for social life or for 
church. The head of family number 
14 is head of the county: grange and 
his wife is a reader of some ability. 
Tamily number 15 were whist enthu- 
siasts and musically inclined. 


A Woman’s Awakening 


Now what is to be done to elevate 
the moral tone of the lax members of |; 
such a community? The wife of fam- 
ily number five thought she saw a way. 
She went to the flower-lover. To- } 
gether they canvassed the neighbor- 
hood with invitations to join in a lawn 
party at her home. Everyone was in- 
vited. -A woman’s club arose out of 
this. The members may bring sew- 
ing, mending or knitting if they wish 
and each has a part todo. If you wish 
to know more about this work, I shall 
be glad to tell you. There is a supper 
given occasionally at a member’s house 
to which the men are invited. Two 
men have joined the grange as a re- 
sult. There is a decidedly better tone 
in the community. 

“Is there common sense enough 
about this plan to pay?” asked one 
member when requested to join. Has 
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have been the recognized 
standard black since 1842. 

The rich lustrous, black 
of this calico is insepar- 
able from the cloth. The 
color is tub-proof, sun- 
proof and perspiration - 


quality, well-woven and 
durable. 

Show this advertisement to your deal- 
er when you order, and don't 
substitutes. If not in your dealers 
stock write us his name and address, 
We'll help him supply you. 


Eddystene Mfg. Co., Philadelphia 
Established by Wm. Simpson, Sr. 












































Cloth of the first 





























not the question been answered in the 
last three years? 

What though the supper dishes re- 
main unwashed or rough clothes un- 
ironed? Is it not better to sow in the 
mind of your neighbor, unlovely 
though she may look to you, the seed 
that shall grow up and push out the 
weeds of vice and ignorance, diseon- 
tent and indifference to the big world 
of natural beauty all lost? 
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Victo 


From the greatest stars of grand opera clear 
through to “Bones” and ‘‘Tambo”’ of the minstrel 


simply take our word for it. Go to the 








show, on the Victor. 


In between there’s charming vaudeville sketches, band and 
orchestra music, classic symphonies, special dance music, comic 
songs, sentimental ballads, sacred selections—everything that 


the heart desires. 

And all played and sung in the world’s 
best way, 2s the Victor alone can play them, 

Wouldn’t you like to hear some of 
this delightful music—your favorite 
Selections? Wouldn’t your family be 
glad to have such an instrument—an 
instrument that any one can play and 
that allcan enjoy? Wouldn't it make 
your home life happier and brighter 
and better all around? 

Of course, it would. But don’t 


nearest Victor dealer’s and hear the Victor. 


Decide for yourself whether it isn’t the great- 


est musical instrument you ever heard— 
whether you can afford to be without a 
Victor in your home. 


There’s a Victor as low as $10. Others up to $100. ~ 
Victor. Victrolas $125 to $250. Easy terms can be arranged 


with your dealer, if desired. 


The regular Victor catalog shows and te 
styles of the Victor and Victor-Victrola. 
The Victor 


both single- and double-faced. 


i oday fora of the Vi 
Use the coupon and sendit to ustoday 2 copy Viesor cetefiogn. 44 


lists more than 3000 


Same high q 


ence is in price. Buy double-faced if the combination suits 
Jo view Victor Records on sale at all dealers on 28th of each month. F< 
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Stoves are sold everywhere—but few are 
guaranteed, Our written guaranty— 

“To take back the stove at our expense any 

time within a year Jrom purchase and re- 

turn all your money tf you are not satisfied”’ 
is part of our sale and is as good as a Govern- 
‘ment bond. Gold Coin Stoves sold 30 years 
ago are baking satisfactorily today. 

These stoves are sold direct from factory only 

wholesale prices—which from 


at are to $20 leas 
than the stove dealer’s prices for 


the best 
stoves in your town. We pay the freight, too. 


104-Page Catalog with 
Price List—Free 
It explains what makes a stove govd. It illus- 
trates all styles of stoves and ranges—tells our 


attractive plan and offer. Send for it—compare 
our stoves and prices with your dealer's prices, 


Gold Coin Stove Co., 1 Oak St., Troy, N.Y. 





Please send me Gold Coin Catalog—Price 
—Guaranty plan./ 


i Name 
i Address 























our taste—Plain, 


é& tifal designs to y: 
Oriental — " 
Fancy, to = Be ae 





‘DONT PAY TWO PRI 











Blouse Set in Irish Crotchet 


BY MABEL FEINT 


HE pvpularity of handwork in 

the adornment of lingerie 

waists and dresses continues 
unabated. Especially desirable this 
season is -.he crocheted trimming, 
though unfortunately many of the 
most “attractive design in Irish lace 
are too difficuit for any but expe- 
rienced workers. : 

We show one, however, that is very 
effective indeed, worthy to adorn an 
afternoon gown, or a simple wash 
waist. It has the added attraction of 
being so simple that anyone can 
make it, being made of a series of 
wheels. It launders beautifully. 

In the sample illustrated, No 42 
Irish crochet thread was used, 
though a good substitute may be had 
in No 70 common sewing thread. A 
very fine crochet needle is necessary, 
size No 000, 

Insertion: the foundation of 
the wheel make a padded ring by 
winding the thread 20 times around 
a small pencil, slip off and eover with 
28s c, and join. Ch 5, skip 2s c’s, 
and fasten in next. Repeat all around 
the ring, - making 10 loops in all, 
Fasten the thread and break it. Make 
a second wheel like the first, but be- 


For 


Insertion, Trimming and Medallion 


fore fastening the thread in this, slip 
stitch to the center of the first loop 
of the wheel, and fasten to the wheel 
first made befor? breaking the thread. 

Make a series of wheels the length 
desired for the strip of insertion, fas- 
tening each wheel to the end of the 
strip as you go alongs. For a row 
lengthwise of the sle.ve 30 wheels 
will be required; for rows up and 
down the front of tue waist 25 is 
sufficient. A pretty sleeve -f the 
newer models has two bands of the 
lace insertion, with fine tucks be- 
tween in the upper, close fitting por- 
tion of the sleeve, with a gathered 
lower portion, and a deep fitted cuff, 
which may also be ornamented with 
insertion and edging. 

Having ascertained the length of 
the strip of insertion, put a straight 
ch st edge on the row of wheels as 
follows: Catch the thread into the 
end loop, ch 8, tr (thread over once) 
into the next ‘vop, ch 3, ir into next 
loop, ch 3, d tr (thread over twice) 
into next loon, ch 1, d tr into Ist loop 
of next wheel, ch 3, tr into next loop, 
ch 3, tr into next loop, ch 3, d tr into 
hext loop, repeat from the length of 
the strip. 

To turn the corner, ch 6, d tr into 
corner loop, ch 8 and tr into next 
loop, ch 8 and tr into next loop, ch 3 
and d tr into corner loop, ch 3, tr in- 





to next, and the end is squared, and 
yon are ready to go down the next 
side. . 

Edging: This is pretty for the bot- 
tom of the sleeves. Or, it makes a 
handsome edge for a pale colored 
crepe kimono, or dressing sacque. 
Many other uses will be found for ¥it. 

Finish the upper edge straight like 
the insertian. Turn the corner 
squarely as above. Ch 4 and d tr in- 
to the lower loops of each wheel; ch 
4, tr into inner loops of wheels, with 
ch 3 between. This scallops the lower 
edge slightly. 

Repeat to the end turn, and cover 
the ch st edge just made with the 
usual Irish crochet edge of d c’s and 
picots. About ~ d c’s, then ch 3, and 
fasten back to form the ‘picot, and 
repeat. Exact accuracy is not neces- 
sary in making this edge, the main 
thought being to cover the edge even- 
ly and closely with d c’s, with picots 
at becomingly frequent intervals. 

Medallion: Make one wheel for 
the center. Surround it with 8 
padded rings. These are made like 
the center ring in the wheels and are 
sewed to the center wheel to form 
the medallion. Then a ch st edge is 
added around the whole like that on 
the edging described in the preceding 
paragraph. These medallions are laid 
on the outside of the cloth in posi- 
tions to suit the taste, and carefully 
blind stitched on by hand. Then cut 
away the cloth beneath, leaving 
about % in te turn back and whip 
down on the under side, making a 
firm non-fraying finish. 

Collar: This is made of two strirs 
of insertion of 16 wheels each. Crochet 
the two strips together “rail fence’”’ 
fashion, or, ch 2, fasten int 1st, 
space on one ctrip, ch 2, fasten into 
Ist, space on other strip, ch 2 and 
into 2d space of ist strip, ete, criss- 
crossing from one to the other. 

At the center of the bottom of the 
collar attach a pendant similar to the 
medallion, with the exception that th« 
last row (the picot edge) is not put 
on, and 3 of the rings are omitted at 
the top of pendant where it is sewed 
to the coHWar. Then go around the 
whole collar, including the pendant, 
with a row of the picot edge (5 dc, 
picot, and repeat.) 

This trimming is ~worthy of the 
best washable materials, such as 
linen, soisette, cotton crepe, or cotton 
voile, either in all white, cream, or 
the pale tans, grays, blues or pinks, 
but is pretty with India lawn. It 
launders beautifully, is exceedingly 
durable, and is substantial enough to 
wear at all .easons of the year. 





Pa Forgot 


The ‘one woman invited te attend 
the meetings of the first conference of 
governors held at the White House. in 
1908 was Mrs Sarah 8. Platt Decker 
ef Denver, then president of the 
general federation of women’s clubs, 
and during ter speech to the confer- 
ence she told this story: 

One evening Farmer Johns came 
back from his’ weekly trip to town, 
half a dozen niiles away, and after 
unhitching his mare, walked over to 
the pump for his customary scrub, 
and then joined his son and daughter 
at supper in the kitchen. 

“Sort o’ *pedrs to me’s though I'd 
‘a’ forgot something or other,” he re- 
marked toward the end of the meal, 
as he searched for his tobacco. 

“Why, pa, did you get the reel of 
thread and the pink gingham for my 
dress ??’ 

“Yep.” 

“And the crock for butter, and the 
bag of flour and the vaniller flav’- 
ring?” 


COLLAR IN IRISH CROCHET 





“Pid ye 
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f ge the harrer mended 
“Yep, Sam 


“Well, pa, I don’t rec’elect that 
had anything else ye ought to ha 


- brought back.” 


But still pa did not seem quite 
isfied. He chewed a while reflectiy 
his gaze fixed ruminatingly on spde 
Suddenly he smote his thigh with 
prolonged exclamation: “By gosh! _I¢ 
ma I’ve forgot?!’ : 

“And that,” observed Mrs Decken 
“has been the trouble all along. " 
been left behind. But now-she 
given up waiting. She has arrived 
@ path of ‘her own, and she’s not 
ing to be forgotten again.”—[Hildasee 
garde Tiawthorne in the Century. “@ 
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New Needlework 


Two New Belts 


ERE are some of the Ig 
H ideas for neecleworkers, Thee 
designs have never been shown 
before, No 1042+ and No 10434 are 
two new and very attractive dgsigi ae 
in embreidered belts. Both are/eg * 
finished. No_1042+ is in braiding desea 


- 


t 
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No 1042+ Braiding Design 
No 1043+ Solid Embroidery 


sign, and may be done either 
soutache or coronation cord, or, if pry 
ferred, outlined in rope silk. 
1043+ is for solid embroidery, ei 
worked in white or colored mercer 
cotton. The belts are cut in 364 
lengths. Price 30 cents each, 
material to finish in white, bro 
blue or sage green floss or braid. 


Cushion Design 


cushion cover may 
had, stamped on naturdl or cream 
colored monastery cloth, 20x20-in 
size, at 35 cents, top and back; fe 
20 cents extra. The design is to 
worked solid in satin stitch, with twa 
shades of violet floss, with olive greamy 
stems and buff-colored dots. ‘g 
We can also supply the design 


This pretty 
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No 1044+ Embroidered Cushion Cc 


tan linen, 22x22 inches, top and B 
50 cents; floss 20 cents extra. 


How to Order : 5 


department, this office. 
and address.clearly. 


Order by number of our Fancyy pri 
Write @ sf - 
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Country Wetnen De f ended 


T IS bad enough to have the c& 
papers make fun of the coun®) 
people, but the limit is reacRem) 

in a fashion. magazine. It has 2&2 G05) 
partment devoted to the countrywé 
an’s clothes, as though women 

live on the farm should have cid 
different from other women. 

We want to say right here 
farmers’ wives and daughters 5 
things just as much in style as do U& 
women who live in towns and cil 
How preposterous the idea that 
cause a woman lives in the coum 
she ha’ no ambition for style! 
fashion plate editors seem to g¢@ 
the theory that because “You are ¢ 
a farmer’s ‘wife or daughter,” 
are a different breed from other Wé 
en, you don’t need things as nice 
chic, as stylish as your town or 
cousins! Women folk on the 
of America resent any such impm 
tion, < ‘ : H u 
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‘Care of a Typhoid Fever Patient 


BY MAE BELL 





HE airiest, most cheerful room 
in the house is the one which 
should be selected for the 
fa ty d fever case, as 

‘kroom of a typhoid feve se, 
Te patient must have all the air and 


ine yossible. Your parior is 
eso on If your rugs or car- 
pets are very choice, either take them 
up or cove! with strips of carpet or 
canvas, but the room must be large 
enough for a couch for the nurse, for 
no one should sleep in the bed with a 
atient. 
ag the bed pulled out so it can 
be gotten at from both sides and the 
foot, as the clothes must be changed 
by rolling the patient from one side 
of the bed to the other, for a typhoid 
fever patient must never be allowed 
> sit up or raise up from the bed 
unless the doctor assures the nurse 
that there is not any danger of 
hemorrhages of the bowels, Keep 
the patient lying down and as quiet 
as possible as long 4s there is any 
fever. Do not allow the patient one 
morsel of food which th doctor has 
mot sanctioned, for knows better 
than anyone else th« lition of the 
patient. 
The Bed 
Use a fresh strav husk tick if 
you do not have mattresses, but sever 
@ feather bed under any circum- 
giances. Place a soft quilt or pad 
over the mattress or tick, one that 
ean be washed; then clean sheet 
well tucked in and pinned at each of 
the four corners with safety pins. Put 
@ strip of rubber sheeting, oilcloth 
Or any waterproof goods, about @ 
yard wide and long enough to reach 
across the bed and ver the edge 
to keep smooth, then fold another 
gheet once and place over the rubber 
Sheeting and tuck under, leaving the 
top of the bed perfectly smooth and 


Gat Then place the top sheet and a 
Might bianket or comfort for cover- 


the bed is 
and if it be- 
replaced with- 
lower sheet 
too much. 
change the 
the patient very 


is extra sheet across 
Called a “binder” sheet, 
comes soiled it may be 
out having to change the 
@nd disturb the patient 

ion it is necessary to 
“Dinder’’ sheet move 


Carefully and slowly to the extreme 
Other side of the bed, loosen the 
Clothes on the side which is empty, 


fold flat and roll as close to the pa- 
tient as possible, but do not make 
too high a ridge. Place the clean 
Sheet in place and roll the other half 
close to the soiled sheet, being sure 
that all soiled parts are turned in, 
but if this is not possible fold a news- 
Paper about the soiled sheet and then 


yOu are ready to move the patient 
back just as gently, and the other 
Side. of the bed is easily finished up. 


~ After a’few times the nurse will learn 


to do this as easily as though she was 


trained to it, and the werk is done 
without discomfort to the patient or 
any heavy lifting, and the danger of 

morrhage is very slight from this 


mode of changing the bed. 

Of course it is best to change the 
Whole bed every day, but if help is 
Marce and the “binder” sheet used 
the lower and upper sheets may stay 
©a two or three days, but not longer, 


8 they absorb the poisons thrown 
Of from tke body. Always change 
both sheets, Do this in the same 
Way as described for the “binder” 
Sheet, making up one side completely 


ore putting the patient onto it. 


Violent Delirium 
Tf the patient becomes violent and 
& determined to get out of bed in his 
Gelirium, he must be strapped in bed. 


This sounds harsh, but it is really 
Only an extra sheet blanket put 
cross the top part of the body and 
* Pinned on the under side of the mat- 


©88 with blanket pins so the atient 
Sannoet throw the covers off ‘na zet 
matt, Always pin this under the 
Sor ress beyond the patient’ s reach, 
delirious people are very cunning 
will find the pins if possible and 
Unde them. To walk across the floor or 
Seen Didden food to eat might mean 
When the stomach and bowels 

too weak to stand any extra 


Ee 


Keep a white spread or coverlet on 
bed or even a clean sheet, which 

t in weight and looks cheerful: 
ket or comfort soon looks 
* and is-unpleasant to the pa 





Kalamazoo Royal Steel Range 
—For all kinds of fuel—over 35,000 in most sat- 
tory use everywhere. Save to $40 on 

as in our Big Free Catalogue. 
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—“And Gas 


Stoves Too” 


—We also make the finest line 
of highest quality gas stoves and 
ranges in America. If interested in 
gas stoves ask for our Kalamazoo 
Gas Stove Catalogue—also Free. 
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Judge First B 
Proof in This 


FREE 
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Values shown with factory , 
apy hppa: saved a 
to $40 for over 140,000 ms. 5 ee 
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This Book Explains AIl—FREE 
Let Us Send You a Copy—Postage Paid 


You only need to send your name and address on the 
coupon below, or a postal, to get this-—the greatest Stove and 
Range Catalogue ever published, prices, quality, and savings ; 
considered. It costs us over 10 cents to send it to you, 

But we are glad to do it—without obligation or cost to you, 

Over 100 pages, illustrated fully, and most interesting to 

_ as a stove or range guide to values, saving you from 
to $40 on any stove or range you buy. 


Direct to You" 


3O Days’ Trial—360 Days’ Approval Test 
Factory Prepays All Freight To You 
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¢ every reader of this paper, tn Spaticn to 3. Salaries of 
himself or herself should know the Kala- 4. of traveling salesmen, x 
plan and investigate Kalamazoo 5. ts of mancfacturer, ; 
: = : s. on ies . Naw ber and dealer, 
think o ying again until you . Rents v rs, etc. 
ao this. Whea you Ly Ed or range 
Realize that we can save you from $5 the Kalamazoo , YOR pay. 
to $40 for your own pocket, because when only for: 
pols A ae of a range from a local l. Cost of materials, 
this is what you pay for—? costs, 2. Cost of manufactu: 3 ’ 
as compared with 3 costs when you buy 3. And the one legitimate profit of the. 
of us: manufacturer. i; 






1. Cost of materials, 
2. Cost of manufacturing, 


and : 
’ 
Pay Cash or Credit—As You Please 
Ww giad tend liberal, Bverybode from sending . 
snenite papunents credit to you and all for our Big Seton iret, > = 
ee yy persons. Do,this and become a judge of values, ~ 
free book explains this fully. in stoves ahd ranges. : 


Kalamazoo sent ready to use— The secret of getting the most for your’ 
handsomely finished and ete ee money—in all stoves and ranges, ' 
stoves 









satisfaction or money back. 
Thousands of farmers and town and 























wedo. Insist on 
city people everywhere are our regular the actual manufacturer. > 
customers on this plan. Every Kalama- What you it is protection that 5 
zoo in each neigh selisfrom one protects. Y want a binding, | >, 
to several more. You are absolutely responsible assurance that fhe stéve or i 
and safe in ordering a famous range you buy is just exactly as good ast 04 
from us oneither our direct it is répresented to be. 5 
cash or credit plan, As actual, bona fide manufacturers of 
We have over 140,000 satisfied regular stoves and  spaeee. with. 4 
customers among farmers in almost ander our te 
every county in the United States and we 
home is over 21,000 and tee 





a position to give you i wed wy m 

folks towns shat moans so Aptwe - Sih 
cities, We should like to refer you tc when ed heed yo + e * 
character * 








some of these folks, probably right near our same, 
you, if you'll ask us to. Co Me anems ane r 
We know that we eee nay aa ei line. And we 
save you money— send you tr  preve to you that you cannot buy abetteg 
we want the opportuni stove or anywhere, stany price. - 
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Attention 


Boys and Girls 


A new series of lessons on 


_ Live Stock 


starts in the second sumber of 


School 
Agriculture 


for October 12, written in story 
form, illustrated. The other met 
nating departments are continu 
For Beginners, For Advanced Pupils, 
Farm Arithmetic, Domestic Science, 
Manual Training. Ask your teacher 
te get up a club in your school. 


TERMS 


Two copies one year, one copy two years.. 75¢ 


Less than 30 (but not less than 4) each 
SCHOGL AGRICULTURE 
Publishers 














age fa ee 


, tient. Never leave anything about a 


patient that is not perfectly clean. 

_ If: the patient is very ill and not 
able to be moved, split the night- 
gowns up the back to the yoke, put 
the arms into the sleeves and slip 
over the head, pulling the yoke under 
the shoulders and leaving the lower 
part out at the sides—in this way a 
great many gowns may be saved 
from being soiled, especially if the pa- 
tient is having hemorrhages and this 
saves moving the hips. 


Importance of Cleanliness 


Great care must be taken that all 
parts are thoroughly cleansed and 
not a particle of fetid matter left on 
the back or hips; wash and dry thor- 
oughly and keep the bed well 
sprinkled with talcum powder or 
cornstarch under thé hips to avoid 
any tendency to bed sores. Every 
night rub the back and hips with al- 
cohol; this is very restful and cooling 
to the patient. 


Reducing the Temperature 


When the fever is high and the 
doctor directs the patient sponged to 
bring down the fever, this can be 
more quickly done by wrapping cold 
cloths about the wrists and forearms 
while you are sponging the rest of 
the body, changing them very fre- 
quently. Ice water is not necessary 
for effectual sponging, but cool water 
should be used and plenty of it. Do 
not dry a patient off after sponging, 
as the evaporation has as much to do 
with the cooling of the body as the 
sponging. If the cloth does not seem 
cold enough after wringing out of 
the water, give it a couple of hard 
shakes in the air and feel how cool it 
will be. 

Keep a cool cloth or bag of cold 
water on the head well down over 
the temples when the fever is high, 
but care must be taken not to lower 
the fever too much and cause a col- 
lapse. . 

Never allow a direct draft to blow 
upon a patient when you are sponging 
them. If the patient is not having 
hemorrhages, with the doctor’s per- 
mission he may be lifted onto a couch 
on which has been spread a rubber 
sheet with a light comfort or blanket 
over it and one to cover him with; 
remove the gown, but never placé the 
body next to a rubber sheet, as it is 
very uncomfortable and disagreeable. 
Do not needlessly expose the body 
during the ‘sponging, but keep a light 
blanket over the patient to prevent 
chills. 

If the :gown is clean and fresh and 
is to be put on again, do not throw 
it down in a heap, but hang up where 
the air will freshen it and it will 
feel much more comfortable to the 
patient. 

As the patient is convalescing and 
is able to have callers a fancy gown 
may be used for two or three after- 
noons by changing for a plainer one 
at night, and the patient will rest 
more sweetly after an alcohol rub 
and a fresh gown. 


Preventing Infection 


Great care should be taken of all 
bed-pans, etc, used about a typhoid 
fever patient, as from this source 
comes the danger of infection. Be 
careful to scald the bed-pan inside 
and out every time it is used and 
keep a solution of water and carbolic 
acid in every article used. Add % 
teaspoon carbolic acid to about 2 gts 
water. The vaults where the pans 
are emptied should be kept well 
sprinkled with lime, and the seats 
washed with carbolic acid and water, 
the same proportion as used for the 
bed-pan. 

Wash the hands very carefully 
after handling the bed-pans or chang- 
ing the bed and keep any cuts or 
open sores well covered while wait- 
ing on the patient. 


Care of the Hair 


The eare of the hair must be con- 
sidered from the start. The belief 
that “it will all come out anyway so 
why not let it go” is a very poor one, 
for the patient is untidy to look at, 
and -very uncomfortable, and the hair 
does not always come out. 

When a woman patient is being 
prepared for bed comb every snarl 
out of the hair and then part off all 
the hair from the front to crown of 


to the end and tie securely, or, if you 
prefer the hair parted, make two 
braids, one on each side. - Part the 
back hair in the middle and be sure 
to have th 





t back and braid 

one braid, then roll the braid an 
either pin or tie on the top of the 
head so the patient will not He upon 
it and be uncomfortable. There will 
not be any matted, tangled hair if it 
is taken proper care of each day; be 
sure to comb it well from the back 
part, as neglect to do this just once 
means harder work the next time. Of 
course if the doctor forbids combing 
the hair for.a day or so obey him, 
but under ordinary circumstances it 
is restful to the patient to be washed 
frequently and combed well once a 
day, and if the braids are securely 
tied once is all that will be necessary 
to comb the hair. We are none of us 
so near dead but that we like to look 
neat and respectable, even in the sick 
bed, .and often a little grooming 
really encourages a patient to feel 
better. 

The nourishment given under the 
doctor’s directions is extremely light, 
but when it is served it seems to be 
relished more if served in a dainty 
manner. Do not think that any old 
thing is good enough for a patient; 
there is nothing too good is a nicer 
rule. 


During Convalescence 


The hardest part of typhoid fever 
for the patient, and the most heart- 
rending and trying for the nurse, is 
when the patient is convalescing and 
is simply starved and wants to eat 
everything and all the time. It is 
hard indeed to refuse anything to the 
loved one who has been spared to us, 
but we must deny them all but just 
what the doctor allows, for a relapse 
is worse than the first attack, on ac- 
count of the weak condition of the 
patient. The stages of increased 
amount of food are slow, but better 
be slow and safe. 

When a patient is getting better do 
not allow him to read exciting stories 
not tell him dreadful things that 
have have happened while he was 
sick; keep him « cheerful’ as pos- 
sible and do not joke him about the 
foolish things he said and did when 
in the delirium of fever; those things 
should be forgotten. 


a 


Secret Place Letters 


Alice Is Lonely 
HiILisipe, Sept 25, 19710. 

My Dear Eloise: It isn’t very much 
use to write letters feeling as I do, 
but of course I’d be a heathen if I 
didn’t answer yours when you write 
such cheerful, interesting things. The 
s0ap lesson was ever so good. It was 
all so new and different from every- 
thing else we had had that I asked 
the teacher if I might read the letter 
to the class at school. So on Friday 
afternoon we took the last hour and 
I read what you had written and then 
we talked about soaps and the dif- 
ferent . kinds we have used and 
whether they made our hands sore or 
not. And what do you think? Just 
as long as you send me letters about 
the D 8 class we are to have them 
read Friday afternoons, and then 
talk about them! I think it is a iovely 
plan. Then, you see, all the other 
girls will get the same knowledge 
that I do. 

Of course I don’t need to tell you 
that Mother Madeline has not come 
home. That will be the very first 
thing I- shall write about when she 
does. get back. Almost, I think, I 
shall send the letter special delivery. 
I can’t stand Kezzie much longer. I 
think [I shall command my father to 
send for Madam, for I know he must 
know where she is. He never men- 
tions her to me, but just the same I 
think he gets letters that I never see. 

Everything is horried here, just as 





ply 
kitchen. I can’t stand the 


washes dishes, so I don’t ever offer- 


I did at first, but it isn’t 


hair is 
ed in 


. APT? e 
; @ whole evening; ana , 
to bed ‘the chickens just beca; 
ed so ned ing the fing ‘ 
am sending the ed ntiay 
I tell you it was pretty dull goings 
alone after them. No madam 
climb over the ‘hills with, and som 
how I didn’t want the girls. 
have to talk and laugh and gigg 
with giris even when you don’t 
like it. While Mother Madeline 
so comfortable. If you didn’t want 
talk, she just knew it and never 
a word, O! I know I deserve it 
Yd give anything if she’d only tt 
I’'a been punished enough and we 
come home! y 


Some of Kezzie’s Good Thingg 


Still, I must own that Kezzie ig’ Ys 


good cook and when I got home # 
night after getting the gentiang #) 
was hungry enough to eat—shingte: 
nails, I was going to say, 
course that-isn’t quite true. We 
baked beans and brown bread 
pumpkin pie, and it all tasted go 
I’m going to send you the recipesg 
all three, 

Boston Baked Beans: 
pea beans washed carefully 
soaked over night. In the morni 
let them bo'l on the top of the 
Add i teaspoon soda and let 
about 10 mimutes, Pour off water 
wash with cold water to remove 
scum and impurities. Cover with ¢ 
water in a covered bean pot, add 
cup molasses, 1 teaspoon mug 
salt to taste, and stir until thorom 
ly mixed with the water. Place. 
lb mixed salt pork, with the 
scored in %-inch strips on the 
of the beans, cover and bake all @ 
putting in more water when neces 


sary. 
Brown Bread: ‘Take 1 cup ¢ 
meal, 1 cup graham flour, 1 cup 
flour, 1% teaspoons salt, % cup 
lasses, 1% teaspoons soda, 2 cups 
milk, Dissolve the soda in the 
milk and add to the dry ingredi 
which have been sifted together, 
molasses and beat well. Pour 
well greased. brown bread pail am 
steam in a kéttle of water for th 
hours. If a crust is desired, bake 
oven for half an hour after steam 
Pumpkin Pies: Cut pumpkins 
quarters, remove seeds and boil 
easily pierced with a fork. 
through a colander. To 1 cup of 
pumpkin, allow 1 egg, % cup 
salt to taste, % teaspoon cinn 
% teaspoon ginger and 1 pint of 
milk for each pie. Line a deep pil 
with plain paste, pour in mixture 
bake 20 minutes to % hour, or 
firm as custard. ae 
If there’s more sifted pun 
than you want to use right up, 
it upon buttered plates about % 
an inch thick, and dry in a slow 
until every bit of moisture has 
orated. Keep in covered jars 
boxes and soak in lukewarm 
until of the right consistency for pigm 
Next spring when the fresh pumpkimg) 
are all gone use exactly the same my 
directed above. We like pies oa 
made from dried than from 
pumpkins. 
Kezzie is calling me to supper, 
good+by for now. 


One quart 





My Best 
BY STEWART EVERETT ROWE 
Once more, once more a day has 
And wieht anek has dropped h 
n again has dro er 
tain dark; ? 
And soon upon sleep's sea I'll 


my . 
Thereon to sail in silence till thea 
Throughout the day just dead I've 


my t 
In each and ev'ry task I had to do, 
So now t when my day’s wo 


I lie me down to sweet and peaceful 


I know not whether on the topmost ona 
of that Wave named “Success” at 


I know not whether ‘neath that at 
But this I know: I know that PH 
with the thought that, # 
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Strange Places and Faces Seen 
by a Farmers’ Wife 
Holland 


Hamburg and 


* AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND, Junge 1, 1910. 


Dear Friends at Home: Ag the time 
draws nearer for my journey across 
the Atlantic it is with a feeling savor- 
jng of impatience that I think of It, 
and notwithstanding the enjoyable 
time I am having, I long for Amer- 
fea. After a quiet sail along the coast 


ef Spain and Portugal, passing so 
near that the villages and towns 
gould be easily seen, as was @ mag- 


nificent summer palace of the Portu- 
guese king, we crossed the Bay of 
Biscay on smooth waters, contrary; to 
the predictions of some fellow tray- 
elers who had been stirred to their 
goles and souls previously through 
rough treatment by the same body. 
We reached Southampton, England, 


on the day of <ing Edward’s funeral 
and saw a great array of British gun- 
boats in the channel, floating their 
fags halfmast and waiting to fire 
galute at the time of the services. 
About one hundred of our party 
jeft us at this port, some changing 
for the Amerika, sailing directly for 
the States, others remaining in Eng- 
jand. Having lost more than four 
hundred of our number at Naples, 


and twenty-eight at Gibraltar, we left 
quite lonely as we pursued our way 
to Hamburg. 

We noticed floating from. our own 
mast the long, white pennant indicat- 
ing the home-going of our ship, and 
we realized that even our house, for 
the last four months, had been a ‘or- 


eign one. Many friends of the Cleve- 
land and her crew were at Cuxhaven 
to welcome them Here for the first 
fime our baggage was submitted to 
the cvstom’s inspectors, who were 


re aware that 
und had no in- 


Very lenient, as they w 
We were only tourists 


fentions of cheating the government. 

I assure you that the ride by rail 
te Hamburg was appreciated by each 
of us for the farms looked so much 
ike our own. In the meadows were 
growing and blossoming the same 
Grasses and flowers, with the addition 
@ the handsome yellow broom. 

The red-roofed br farmhouses 
Were very pretty surrounded by the 
Seautiful, clean, green, spring foliage. 

We found Hamburg to be a far 
finer city than we had supposed, some 
of the residential portions surpassing 
those of any we had yet visited. The 
Superior shade trees added much to 
fis attractiveness, while the lake in 
the business center was really a very 
Charming feature. 

We were told that t stores must, 
according to law, be closed at 8 
@®clock and were not permitted to be 
open even to satisfy hunger, yet beer 
Was everywhere procurable. Oh, the 
fmconsistency of laws and regulations 
@f so-called Christian governments! 

Fancy the disgust of a white rib- 


Soner at finding upon paying her bill 


@t a restaurant that she had been 
charged fifty pfennig ause she tock 
MO beer nor other alcoholic drink: 
A trip to the beautiful Ohlisdorf 
cemetery, a few miles out, was well 
Worth our time. An average of about 
Sid are buried there each week. It 
Bas seven chapels and rematorium. 
The grounds were finely kept and- 
We found flowers in profusion, espe- 
Maily rhodendrons various colors 
@ad shades, such as have seen in 
© guantities here in Holland also. 
The little German with which I 
Was familiar did us good service dur- 


our stay, as we were able to make 
Surselves understood fairly well 


Off for Himself 


After resting for a few days, I left 
My friend to sail for the States at an 
Sarly date, while I continued my jour- 
Mey alone into Holland. A day’s ride 
Shrough farming districts brought me 

in the afternoon to Amsterdam. 

© S0oner had we come within the 

Mdaries of the Dutch than im- 

Mense herds of sleek Holstein cattle 
my attention. 

On arriving at Amsterdam it need- 
®2 MO one to tell us that some great 
Sent was on, for the gay bunting of 
*Fange, the evlor of the ruling house, 
every where. The street 
ars were decorated elaborately with 

of ground pine mingled with 
rosettes. The canal on Orange 


Sreet was overhung with 
- clusters of 
Palloons ~ 


In front of the royal 
there had been constructed@ 

Bn: in the form of falls. 
3 the city was outdoing steself: 


; of that color arranged for 
Deautity) effect. 





* ea ae ~ i 
The cecasion |‘ was the com sof 
ween Wilhelmina e- the » tittle 


rincess' Julienne, whese ‘visit was 
her first to Amsterdam. Their stay 
was for a week and a program had 
been arranged for eaeh day to do 
honor to the tUlustrious guests. It 
was my privilege to see the queen 
and Prince Henry several times, and 
the dear little princess once. 

The most remarkable _demonstra- 
tion of the series was the parade in 
elegant costumes of impersonators of 
the many notable characters in Dutch 
history, from the eartiest rulerto the 
present, with floats representing their 
foreign dependencies, with facsimilies 
of their homes presided over by na- 
tives in nativé dress. The beautifully 
gowned ladies on horses accompanied 
by knights, lords and pages made the 
Pageant one never to be forgotten. 
The ladies and gentlemen of the 
most aristocratic families of Amster- 
dam taking the parts and furnishing 
their outfits at great expense ren- 
dered it truly one of elegance. 

This great exhibition called visitors 
from the country and. neighboring 
villages, and it was most interesting 
to watch the people themselves. Old 
dames from Vollendam with their 
gold-plated caps, covered over with 
lace ones, setting out at the ears, 
young women with fancy:red head- 
gear, tight embroidered jackets and 
wooden shoes from Marken, with 
young men wearing full plaited pants 
gathered in at the knee, little jackets 
and funny caps, made the _ street 
Scenes quite unique, while the gay 
street piano drew crowds of young 
people who gave vent to their enthu- 
siasm by dancing in the open, making 
a most amusing entertainment to the 
uninitiated. 

Again I see I have trespassed on 
your patience, so will reserve a little 
more of this quaint and interesting 
country for my next. Sincerely, 

Your sister countrywoman 
Hattie D. Tupper. 

{More of Holland next week.—The 

Editor.] ° 


Nourishing Foods for Infants 


BY E, F. 8, 








When no bill of fare is prescribed 
by doctor or nurse, perhaps somie one 
of these appetitizing foods may tempt 
the invalid to eat. They are ali so full 
of nourishing qualities that a small 
amount only is needed to be of heip 
in sustaining strength. 

Rice Milk 

Use the best unbroken rice. Boil 
in as little water as possible until ft 
swells and slightly softens. Then add 
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the rice 
cooked in milk. 
Add a pineh of salt 
cooking. Serve with cream 


eaten egg. 
Scraped Beef 


Lay a plece of good, raw steak on 
chopping 
knife | to shredrs. Remove ali gristle 
and hard bits. Put in a pan over fire 
thoroughly 
bit is 


a board and scrape with 


and heat (not cook) it 


through, stirring it until every 


hot. Season with salt, stir in one- 
fourth teaspoon butter and serve 
steaming. 





Sadat Madiidiens CosBectinns 
BY Mas BH. L. MILLER 


—__ — 


Pairy Foam 
LACE two iarge 
P granulated sugar 
saucepan over a hot fire. Stir 
constantly until the sugar is a light 
brown, lumpy and beginning to melt. 
but do not melt it. Pour over it 1 cup 
boiling water, place where it will 
keep warm, but not boil, and stir 
often until the lumps have almost or 
wholly dissdélved. Strain through a 
gravy strainer into a clean saucepan 
and bofl with a little stirred upon an 
old plate will form ahard,creamy bal). 
Have the white of 1 egg beaten 
stiff and pour the boiling syrup over 
it, beating all the time. When it 
begins to thicken stir in 1 small cup 
blanched almonds which have been 
run through a food cliopper (almond 
paste will doas well. When ao stiff it 
will hardly turn out, pour into a 
square pan and mark into inch-wide 
strips. 


cupfuls 
in a granite 


Chocolate Perfection 


Pour one cup of boiling water over 
1% cups granulated sugar and % 
cup maple sugar. Stir until dissolved, 
then strain through cheese cloth. Boll 
until a little stirred on a cold plate 
will form a stiff, creamy ball, then 
pour over the stifly beaten white of 
one egg and beat until stiff. While 
it is boiling, heat a cake of sweet 
chocolate in a bowl set in a dish of 
boiling water. When melted pour it 
into a shallow pan so it.will be less 
than a fourth of an inch thick, Set 
upon ice to harden. Upon this pour 
the mixture, while it 
to spread even. When cold 
Cut Into inch squares. 

A cupful of finely chopped pecan 
nuts to the mixture while stirring it 
adds much to its richness. 


= x We , 7 ; ‘ 

double boiler and adding milk as / 
, if can be entirely 
Sweeten with white 
while 
or rich 
To. ehange taste add a little 
dered nutmeg or stir in a well- 


of 


is thin enough | 


pour | 
melted sweet chocolate over the top. | 
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milk and finish cooking. Or by using 
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Whether or not 
describing all the 
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dealer has the Sterling, let us send you a booklet 
Features. Send for it nevus, : 


SILL STOVE WORKS, 
AND BOSTON. 


The Same Temperature at Every Point 


You'll never have to shift your baking in the oven if you use a 
“Has No Equal” Sterling Range. 
where in the oven—on the rack, on the bottom, 


in front or back 
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loaf will come out beautifully browned, and 
baked clear through. The. 













Put bread any- 







or any corner—and every 



























Removed Grates, extra heavy Fire Bri Oven Door, etc., etc 
The is Burns coal, coke ** 
os nents pak eaetanee aibcon aabateainn roth Sil Stove Works, 211 Neat St, Mechesler, &. ¥, 
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